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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office Build- 
ing of Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Washington, D. C. 
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"Reliance Life offers complete 


Prior to joining Reliance Life 
protection. That enhances my 


on February 1, 1921, Mr. Jones 
chance to serve and to profit.” 


he says. “The spirit of the 
Reliance organization appeals 


had been Manager of a whole- 
sale Tire and Tube branch and 


later Division Supervisor of 


Supplies for the Western Union to me. And twelve years of 
Telegraph Company. He saw active duty on the ‘firing line’ 
a greater future in selling have proved that my only mis- 


Reliance Life and has realized take was in not signing up with 
his ambition to “make good.” Reliance Life sooner!” 





EDGAR L. JONES 


He has never ended a calendar year below third 


Edgar L. Jones, Reliance Life representative at 
place in the Reliance Southeastern Department 


Charlotte, N. C.. recently completed his twelfth 
on volume of sales and applications, and has 
won for himself a wide reputation as a capable, 
sincere life insurance counsellor. Mr. Jones re- 
ceived his college training at the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. During the 
World War he was drill and calisthenic i 
structor at Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Georgia. He 
is a member of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 


year with the Company. During that period he 
has won 7 Reliance Gold Watches, representing 
364 weeks during which he never failed to sell 
at least one Reliance policy every week. In 
every one of the twelve years, he has been a 
member of the Reliance Perfect Protection Club 


... the Blue Book of producers in the Reliance 


national sales organization .... having been in =e» Chuteam Clady the Chases Connery Chl 
the $300,000 Club once, the $250,000 Club ond A BM ond the Mectic Shrine. He cael 
twice, the $200,000 Club twice and the $100,000 his clients and his Company loyally and intelli 
Club seven times. His paid volume for the gently. And Reliance Life is happy to extend 
twelve year period is in excess of $3,750,000. congratulations! 


Insurance Company 


of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Farmers Bank Building 
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This Week: 


SPECULATION 
The trend of thought in any country ex- 
erts the same influence on the progress of 
its civilization that the law of supply and 
demand does on its markets. It is upon 
this basis that Dr. William B. Bailey, econo- 
mist of the Travelers, speculates on what 
the future holds for the insurance agent. 
His picture of the future is an inspiring 
and an encouraging one. 
* * * 


REVISED 

There was a time in the not distant past 
when the agent looked upon the medical 
examiner as a necessary evil. Now, says 
Dr. Irving McNeil, the agent who so re- 
gards his professional colleague is as out of 
date as the old-fashioned medical examiner 
who originally incurred his dispieasure. 
Read Dr. McNeil's article, starting on page 
seven, in which he cites a graphic instance 
of the true value of Modern Medical 
Service. 

eo * 


ADAPTABILITY 

Selling life insurance through newspaper 
leads may be related to cold canvas but 
it is a distant cousin at the most to accept 
the viewpoint of W. E. Cox, who specializes 
in this form of prospecting. In this issue 
Mr. Cox contributes the second of a series 
of articles describing his methods in detail. 
A substantial policy written from a one-line 
item under the heading of “Arrival of Buy- 
ers" is the subject of this installment. 


Next Week: 


SECURITY 


Elmer Miller, Jr., has contributed to The 
Spectator in the past and an article by him 
next week will will consider the possibility 
that more fire insurance would be sold if 
the agent would stop trying to sell policies 
and, instead, sell what the policies represent 
—security. 

* * * 
TODAY 


Times have changed. The subject of Clay- 
ton G. Hale's A-Fire-and-Casualty-Agent- 
at-Work series will be "Judging an Agency 
Today." 


DOORWAYS . 


The home office building of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, of Baltimore, will be 
pictured and described. 














The New Deal 


HIS week Franklin D. Roosevelt assumes his duties as 

president of the United States of America. With his 

oath of office, he undertakes a task which, at all times, 
is an imposing one. Under current conditions it bulks with- 
out parallel in the annals of this administrative position. With 
pressing problems of national and international import, with 
economic forces undermining and subverting the very bases 
of commerce and industry and agriculture and banking, and 
with poverty and unemployment spreading their destructive 
pall over the mass of the people, it would indeed seem a post 
to try the courage of the most lion-hearted. His are truly 
stupendous responsibilities. 

The attitude with which Mr. Roosevelt approaches his 
job is quite naturally viewed with concern by each of his 
fellow citizens, for from his bearing the entire electorate will 
take its cue. As the crisis of his career nears, calm confidence, 
self-possession, alertness and a thorough-going resolution to 
carry his every project to a successful termination gives heart- 
ening evidence of his probable future conduct. His pleasant, 
natural manner, augmented by a sense of humor, is sure to 
lighten the road ahead. 

Insurance men should be inspired by the spirit which ani- 
mates their new chief executive and with renewed vigor and 
hard work aid all by helping themselves. The prosperity of 
a nation, as well as its hope, rests on the new President’s 
ability to grapple with the questions which confront him, and 
though fully realizing their stature, he appears undaunted. 

Insurance men, favored above all business men because 
their organization has functioned as promised, can with Mr. 
Roosevelt face the next four years with resolution, confident 
that they have a means through which the burden of those 
they serve may be lifted. They have, in addition, the bene- 
fit to be derived from the inspiration given by the new admin- 
istration. While the financial and economic factors may be 
pointed against them, a new psychology will be present to 
aid in overcoming the wave of uncertainty which now holds 
the great majority in its grip. Every man in the insurance 
business should rededicate himself with Mr. Roosevelt on 
March fourth to a new enthusiasm 
for his work, and with a clean slate J Y 
undertake the rebuilding and planned fie ‘ ° 
maintenance of his business. 
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industrial 


adjusting 


othe phase of the 
We have 


selves to the problems arising out 


been 


These adjustments 
confident 


an era of plenty. 
ave been painful, but I am 

we will emerge from this depres 
saner and 
than we 


nto a period of more 


prosperity have 


r known before. It will not be a re- 

! the hectic prosperity of the 
twenties There will be differences 
some people will not like; but 
should be advantageous to the 


of the population 


Changes in Prospect 
Some of the changes that I expect t 
e: lower wages for capital but 
for labor; fewer million 
llar a year incomes but more 

ng incomes between 
vear; a shorter working da) 
r week; a slower expansion of factor 


gr el wares 

} 
people 
$2,000 and 


$5.000 a 


ffice building but more activity i: 
Iding of low cost homes, supe 
g! avs and other p ibli mprove 


\ t = I course, 1S merely a 


a guess based on the present trend 
ight, and, of course, may be up- 

et | some unforeseen calamity o1 
unge such as a war, the adoption of 
controlled currency inflation, the sud- 
some and dy- 
amic industry, or by large new dis 
veries of gold. But barring the un- 
future seems likely to 


den emergence of new 





THE FUTURE 


HOLD 
for the 


INSURANCE 
AGENT ? 


By 
Dr. WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


Economist, The Travelers 


develop along some such lines as I have 
sketched. 

Which of these changes is likely to 
iffect life insurance and how may that 
effect be felt? are questions which 
every thoughtful insurance man is ask- 
ing today. 

The life insurance salesman has noth- 
ing to fear and everything to gain from 
a more even distribution of income. 

Today the best prospects for life in- 
surance are the men earning between 
$2,000 and $10,000 a year. They are 
the buyers of the $5,000 and $10,000 


protect thei 
speculative 


who buy to 
families rather than for 
purposes and who cling on to thei 
policies through thick and thin. They 
are not the men who at times find thei 
insurance so far out of line with thei 
earning capacity or other worth that 
causes them to lose their balance when 
they get near a window on the thirty- 
fifth story of an office building. If this 
income group is increased, it means 
more and better prospects for life in- 
surance. 

Lower wages for capital would affec' 
life insurance in two ways. 
rates are one of the three importan 
factors in determining the rates for 
life insurance, a drop in interest rates 
would mean higher rates or lower div 
dend schedules for the life companies 
This might be a bit of a handicap fo 
the life insurance salesman. It woul 
probably lead to the increased popu 
larity of the family income plan whic! 
enables a man to protect his famil 
with a substantial income at a ver 
low cost during the ten, fifteen or twent 
year period in which his children ar 
growing up. 


policies, 


As interest 


~ 


Would Popularize Annuities 


A lower interest rate on 
money, however, would do much 
popularize the annuity and the retire 
ment income combinations of life insur 
ance and annuities starting at age & 
60 or 65. Suppose, for example, ths 
interest rates on safe domestic secur 


ties dropped to a three per cent levé 


i vest 
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it would require about $33,000 in cash 
to produce an income of $1,000 a year. 
$33,000 is a lot of money. $1,000 a year 


is not a large income. A $25,000 re- 
tirement income policy will produce an 
income of $250 a month ($3,000 a year) 


starting at 55, 60 or 65 and lasting as 
long as the owner lives. Even if the 
rates on the retirement income 
tracts had to be raised above the pres 
ent levels, as they would if interest 
rates dropped, it would be a much easier 
matter for the man who wanted to as 
sure himself an income of $250 a month 
after retirement to carry $25,000 retire- 
ment income than it would be fer him 
to save up $100,000 during his produc 
As a matter of fact, the 
impossibility of saving sufficient money 
to produce a comfortable retirement in- 


con- 


tive years. 


come on a straight interest basis, if 
interest rates drop to _ substantially 
lower levels, will force men to turn to 
the retiremént income annuities. 

The shortening of the working day 
or week would not seem to have much 
effect on life insurance. It would mear 
more time for recreation, which would 
increase the need for automobile and 
accident lines. However, should it also 
take the form of a shorter working life; 
that is a longer average period of 
schooling at one and an earlier 
average retirement age, the latter would 
greatly increase the desirability of a 
omfortable retirement income and 
stimulate a demand for contracts 
maturing at 55 or 60 rather than 65 or 
70 as at present. 


and 


end 


Expect, But Don’t Fear Changes 


Should the building industry’s activi- 
ies turn toward the production of 
single low-priced homes, that is homes 


rather than to the construction 
factories and office buildings, this 
would have the tendency to increase the 
number of home owners, causing a con- 
sequent increase in the demand for 
residence fire, liability and other lines. 
It might also increase the demand for 
ife insurance to cover obligations. 
These are merely speculations, of 
3ut just as the boys who were 
ng overseas during the war re- 
the monotony and tock their 
minds off their present hazards by 
hinking of the big meals they would 
eat and the good times they would have 
when victory would permit them to 
return home again, so in these troublous 
times I like to look forward into the 
ature and try to discern how things 
will look when the banks have ceased 
-rom failing and the workless are again 
} We must expect changes; 
: we need not fear them. They will 
‘ome about gradually; not in a burst of 
Ste and smoke. As a matter of fact 
many of the changes I outlined are al- 


dollars, 
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ready under way. 
capital accepting lower wages in the 
form of reduced interest rates; already 
are we witnessing a levelling of incomes 
through increased income and inherit 


ance taxes. In many organizations 
labor is now receiving preferential 
treatment over capital—wages have 


been cut 10 or 20 per cent, dividends, 
50 or 100 per cent. And in the “share 
the work” movement we have the frame- 
work of the plan which may develop 
into the shorter working day or week 


Already we see 


Page 7 


for all workers when a return of more 
prosperous times makes it possible to 
make this adjustment with less finan- 
cial strain on the industry and the 
worker. Already life insurance sales 
men are benefiting from some of these 
changes. Witness the greatly increased 
popularity of the retirement income and 
annuity contracts during the past two 
or three years. As public buying powe) 
increases and as certain of these trends 
become more evident, these 
should increase. 


benefits 











Modern 


Medical 


Service 


As a Conservation Agency 
Irving McNeil, M. D., 


El Paso, Texas 


NE of the remarkable things 
about the life insurance busi- 
ness is its adaptability. When 

situations are changed and conditions 
are different the companies soon fit 
themselves into the new order of things. 
It is this faculty of flexibility that has 
perhaps more than any other one thing 
made it possible for business to be 
carried on as well as it has been during 
this period of depression. The source 
of this adaptability, of course, lies in 
the general scheme of the business it- 
self. There is no large amount of 
physical properties but rather a pre- 
dominance of personnel with its per- 
sonality and personnel generally pro- 
gressive is easily kept modern. 


A New Attitude 


When insurance companies began the 
“noble experiment” of accepting risks 
without medical examination it seemed 
to leave the medical examiners for the 
most part high and dry. This was so in 
the cases of many medical examiners 
who were looked upon by the agents as 
only necessary evils, anyhow. But the 
agent who now looks upon the modern 
medical examiner in that light is as 
much out of date as the old fashioned 
medical examiner whom he so regarded. 

The modern medical examiner has 
adapted himself to the situation and 
has progressed along with the others 
of the personnel of the life insurance 
business. While it is true that he 
stands in the line of defense of the 


company back of him he has now been 
given a more distinguished position in 
that he has now been moved back to the 
second line, the first line having been 
entrusted to the agency personnel made 
up of men in whom the companies fee! 
they can place great confidence. 

Of the medical examiner in the sec- 
ond line more is expected. Safeguard 
ing the interests of the companies is 
not confined merely to keeping out bad 
risks. It must include saving all good 
risks that come before him for when 
did the companies ever need the busi- 
ness more than at this time? A med- 
ical examiner who realizes this and who 
knows the histories and conditions of 
the people of his community or who 
will take the time and trouble to work 
out the individual cases of applicants 
can be of great value to his company. 

It is for the medical director to cata- 
logue an applicant according to table 
and statistics but it is for the field ex- 
aminer to furnish him in usable form 
all of the facts bearing on the appli- 
cant’s insurability briefly arrayed with- 
out the clouding effects of trivialities. 
If a field worker does these things in a 
modern, progressive way he can make 
himself invaluable to the home office. 
A case illustrating what can be done 
beyond the old-fashioned routine of 
filling in the blank is given: 

There was presented as an applicant 
for insurance a man 40 years of age, a 
dentist, who gave a history of having 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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With the Editors 


For Safer Highways 


NE of the subjects discussed at 
O the mid-year meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters at 
Trenton last Friday was the state-wide 
safety campaign. Through the coop- 
eration of the commissioner of motor 
vehicles of New Jersey, Harold G. Hoff- 
man, and the Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation of that state, the members of 
the Underwriters Association were 
given an opportunity to assist in the 
campaign. The advertising associa- 
tion, as president Alan V. Livingston 
explained, had agreed to loan the space 
standard 25-foot billboards, 
strategically located throughout the 
state on state, county and municipal 
highways, provided the agents furnish 
the posters and pay for the labor of 


on 500 


posting. 

The highway safety campaign has 
been under way for some time and it 
is doubtful if any person who has done 
much motoring in that state recently 
could have failed to observe the posters 
already used. President Livingston 
displayed the new poster, a striking 
one and, as it should be, a somewhat 
gruesome illustration of New Jersey’s 
auto toll—“‘Every 7 hours 20 minutes 
a death, 15 minutes an injury, 9 min- 
utes an accident, and every minute 
$37.33 property damage.” He urged 
the agents to take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Such a movement is an excellent one 
for an insurance organization to cham- 
pion. That some saving of life and 
property is bound to result because of 
it seems certain and the insurance men 
would be helping in a splendid cause. 
But, as President Livingston pointed 
out, they will also be advancing their 
own business interests. The warning 
posters will not only stress the need of 
careful driving and the sad result of 
recklessness, but it will acquaint the 
reader with the protection that insur- 
ance affords and where it may be se- 
cured. In this instance, the agent who 
takes advantage of the opportunity to 
help in the good work will also adver- 
tise his own business, for the posters 
which an agent subscribes for will be 
on board billboards on the highways in 
his vicinity. 

Last week we commented at some 
length upon the investigation of the 
automobile accident problem, so strik- 
ingly set forth in the booklet “They 
Call Us Civilized,” prepared by the 
Travelers Insurance Company. The 
statistician must at times wonder if 
anything can ever end or greatly lessen 
the terrible daily toll of life, limb and 


property on our highways as he stud- 
ies the shocking total that his compila- 
tion reveals. Yet every effort made 
must have accomplished something, and 
such movements as the safety cam- 
paign in New Jersey well deserve the 
support of the insurance associations. 





Banking Moratoriums 


HE wave of modified banking mora- 

toriums, now authorized in thirteen 
states, presents, of course, a consider- 
able problem to the field forces of life 
insurance companies, but the field 
forces of life insurance companies have 
become accustomed to problems and 
from all indications one gathers that 
the marines have landed and have the 
situation well in hand. Thus far, the 
administration problems have _ been 
more in the nature of a sustained in- 
convenience than a hazard to continued 
progress in the operation of business. 
Companies generally are going far 
afield from set lines of operation in 
order to assist the policyholders to 
maintain their life insurance protection. 
Prolongation of the period of grace, 
either by blanket edict or to individual 
cases as the need arises, the granting of 
policy loans, paid in cash, and prompt 
cash settlement of all death and ma- 
turity claims. These services, together 
with a liberal policy of check accept- 
ance, have featured the conduct of 
the life insurance business generally 
throughout the asset-frozen areas and 
the field forces have done their full 
share in this tremendous campaign of 
service giving. 

While the present emergency presents 
obstacles of a real nature in the agent’s 
program of production, the situation 
cannot but react to his advantage in 
the long run. Just as the entire course 





Concrete Example 


OR a great many years the life insur- 

ance salesmen of the country have 
been trying to impress upon prospects 
some conception of the tragedy that 
will be the lot of dependents left with 
a mere five or ten per cent of their ac- 
customed income. In some degree this 
condition is now prevalent in some sec- 
tions of the nation. A moratorium pre- 
sents its difficulties, the agents will point 
out to the man who can draw on but five 
per cent of his resources, but how much 
tougher it would be if that moratorium 
were scheduled irrevocably for the bal- 
ance of a lifetime. That is what a great 
many families will face this and every 
year. Families of “successful men. 
And many more will find the mora- 
torium absolute. 











of the depression has emphasized the 
true values of life insurance, so does 
such acute emergencies cause its utility 
to stand out with added brilliance. 
Let the sales work go on. Where cash 
or checking facilities are not available 
at the moment, conduct one of those 
production campaigns the object of 
which will be to deliver a record num- 


ber of applications on somebody’s 
birthday. For as certain as birthdays, 
cash will flow down its established 


trade stream again, bearing on its even 
surface all the solid and seaworthy 
craft of commerce and industry. 


Group Insurance Protection 


N a year of restricted production of 
| new business and general retrench- 
ment all along the line, it is encourag- 
ing to note that through group insur- 
ance the _ protection of employees 
against the hazards of death, disabil- 
ity, and old age—has been maintained 
during the last year practically at its 
peak, the volume of group life insur- 
ance showing only a slight decrease, 
while group pensions show more than 
compensating volume. 

As an indication of the support given 
by employers to group protection for 
the benefit of their employees, and of 
the interest of employees themselves, 
President Parkinson pointed out that 
the Equitable in 1932 received $24,000,- 
000 in premiums from all departments 
of group insurance. This is more than 
$3,000,000 above the previous high rec- 
ord of 1931. This increase was at- 
counted for, he said, by the gain in pre- 
miums from group pensions. 

President Parkinson further stated 
that the new business written by the 
Equitable in 1932 in all departments 
of group insurance reached the high 
volume credit of $256,000,000, exceed- 
ing the 1931 total by more than $100; 
000,000. Figures for other companies 
now available confirm the statement 
that group life protection has substan- 
tially held its $9,000,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force. It was pointed out that 
group insurance has been less adversely 
affected in recent years than any other 
employer-employee enterprise. 

“Although there have been consider- 
able gains in the Equitable in new 
writings of group life insurance and 
of group accident and health insurance, 
which provides payments for the loss 
of the pay envelope through temporary 
disability,” said President Parkinso®, 
“the greatest increase has been i 
group pensions, in which the amout 
of business written in 1932 far & 
ceeded that for any other year.” 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


New life insurance production in 
January of 44 companies of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
aggregated $614,431,000, a decrease 
of 35 per cent from the figures of 
$944,848,000 for January, 1932. 





The Protective Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Birmingham, Ala., reinsures 
the Lincoln Reserve Life of the same 
city under an order of Judge Wil- 
liam |. Grubb in the Federal court. 





Charles E. Gauss, a director of the 
Marshall First National Bank of Mar- 
shall, Mich., is appointed insurance 
commissioner of Michigan to succeed 
Charles D. Livingston, who resigned 
to become president of Lloyds of 
America. 


James C. Cummins, former presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of lowa, and executive ad- 
viser of the company since his retire- 
ment, dies at the age of 81. 





William P. Worthington, formerly 
with the Continental American Life 
Insurance Company of Wilmington, 
Del., is elected assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Home Life In- 
surance Company of New York. 





The Credit Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Ohio, was licensed in 
Kentucky as of February 18, by Com- 
missioner G. B. Senff. 





Milton F. Belisle, vice-president of 
the American Central Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
superintendent of the company's 
western department, with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, dies after a long 
illness. 





Fred G. Burgoyne, formerly an as- 
sistant secretary of the Union Indem- 
nity Company, is appointed superin- 
tendent of the accident and health 
department of the Bankers Indemnity 
Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 





Carl M. Hansen, president of the 
International Reinsurance Corporation 
of Los Angeles, Cal., announces its 
definite decision to cease writing 
workmen's compensation insurance in 
New York state. 





F. E. Nolting, president of the Vir- 
ginia Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, announces his plans to retire 
from the insurance company and re- 
sume his banking business. 





The bid of the Associated Mutuals 
of Boston, sponsored by the James 
S. Kemper insurance organization of 
Chicago, for reinsurance of the busi- 
ness of the Illinois Life Insurance 

Mpany, is accepted by Judge 
James H. Wilkerson at Chicago. 





George E. Morrissey, an assistant 


secretary of the Bankers Indemnity In- 


surance Company of Newark, N. J., 


| % promoted to the position of vice- 


President of the company. 
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THE NEW DEAL 


SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 





























E talked with a leader of salesmen 

the other day who seems to have 

retained all the hard brightness, 
the courage and the fine fervor that charac- 
terized the demon producers of the boom 
days of ’28. He is driving his men with all 
the old fury, whipping them into action with 
the familiar taunts and exhortations, roar- 
ing along Success Highway as though the 
Depression never existed except, perhaps, 
like Technocracy, as a newspaper fable. 

We called on him early and happened in 
on the wind-up of his daily address to the 
salesmen. He concluded on a high pitch of 
eloquence and then, with a single dramatic 
gesture, ordered them out on the streets and 
into the fray. We were amazed, as they filed 
past us, to note the tense, determined, chal- 
lenging countenances of those fellows—and 
an intelligent looking crowd they were, too. 

As the manager ushered us into his pri- 
vate office, we observed him closely. He 
dropped into his chair and lit a cigarette. 

“How do you do it—” we asked, “day after 
day, in the face of what you must know 
about business conditions?” 

“I’m putting on a show,” he replied, “and 
I know it; and maybe the boys know it, but 
it’s paying us all dividends. Sometimes I feel 
tired and stale, and it seems impossible to go 
through the motions. When I get in that 
mood I run up to Broadway and buy a ticket 
for a show that’s been running a long time. 
I go in there and watch those fellows and 
girls repeating a performance for the hun- 
dredth time with the same interest and vigor 
they displayed on the opening night. It keeps 
my chin up.” 
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Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


An immediate embargo on the ex- 
port of British-made arms and muni- 
tions to both Japan and China, save 
for unfilled outstanding contracts, 
pending the outcome of international 
negotiations on the question of arms 
shipments to the Far East, has been 
declared. 





President-elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt completes official announcement 
of his cabinet appointments by con- 
firming his selection of Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh of Montana as Attorney Gen- 
aral, Daniel C. Roper of South Caro- 
lina as Secretary of Commerce and 
Miss Frances Perkins, New York State 
Industrial Commission as Secretary 
of Labor. 





A bill permitting a bank holiday in 
West Virginia is passed by the State 
Legislature, making it the I3th state 
in which some action has been taken 
on the banking crisis. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
107.44 and closed Saturday, Febru- 
ary 25, at 105.51. 





Composite average of 30 rails on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 23.29 and closed Satur- 
day at 21.14. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 75.49 and closed Saturday 
at 73.19. 





Steel production in the Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Valleys and Cleveland dis- 
tricts was close to 21 per cent last 
week, with schedules more sustained 
but lacking uniformity in some lines, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune. 





Cotton futures declined on Satur- 
day, after fluctuating over a range of 
32 to 38 points, to final quotations 15 
to 23 points below the close of Febru- 
ary |7 and within a few points of the 
low for 1933. 


























The wheat market at Chicago was 
moderately active during the week 
within a narrow range, but prices fell 
sharply Saturday due to the unfavor- 
able financial news. Primary receipts 
have been one-third of last year's and 
point to shrinkage in the visible supply. 





Industrial production in January in- 
creased by less than usual for that 
month, while factory employment and 
pay rolls continued to decline, ac- 
cording to the summary of general 
business and financial conditions in 
the United States, appearing in the 
Federal Reserve Board's bulletin. 





Henry Ford and his son, Edsel, an- 
nounce their willingness to subscribe 
for all of the capital stock of two new 
banks in Detroit, to take over the liquid 
assets of the First National Bank of 
Commerce, involving an investment of 


$8,250,000. 
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VEN the successful life underwriter courts failure un- 
less his mind is opened to receive new thought, for it 
is not unusual to find worthwhile prospects in strange 

places. However, one must be able to see a need, to under- 
stand human emotions and to vision future life situations 
before making the selling call. 

By way of illustration this true narrative of a previs- 
ioned sale gives an example and points the way. 

It was one of those dark, smoky days and the desire 
to do was at a low ebb, but alongside of me on that easy 
chair in a Pittsburgh hotel lay a discarded issue of the 
New York Times. That paper had been printed in an- 
other city. No item on the front page was of more than 
passing interest to me, but deep within those many pages 
was a column heavy with the names of people from all 
sections of the country. After making an analysis as to 
why their names were printed there, that column gave 
promise of rich surface gold and deep-hidden ore, a part 
of which was located in my own trade territory. 


Who Better Than “Buyers”? 


‘ found that column on one of the financial pages Its 
bold headline stood out over all cther printed matter, and 
was headed, “Arrival of Buyers.” Imprinted therein were 


the names of many persons, cities and business establish- 
ments. The name of Pittsburgh was printed several times, 
and one of the several single lines read as follows: 

“Pittsburgh—Gimbels, S. L. Smythe*, rugs.” 

Mr. Smythe was a buyer of goods at the Market Place. 
He was one who had been assigned the task of buying 
selective merchandise, goods and novelties from the manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and jobber to be sold at a profit over 
the counter of his employer’s store. 

As far as human wants were concerned, Mr. Smythe 
was just another individual who had a number of finan- 
cial problems to solve. He was moving forward on the 
wings of time, knew the number of his allotted years, and 
each trip to the Market Place advanced him one step 
nearer to inevitable old age. 

Here, I thought, is a person who should be interviewed 
about an old-age income—expense checks, if you please— 
described in terms of merchandise. Certainly, such a pic- 
ture, even though built in the mind, held forth great pos- 


sibilities for service. 


A few days later I called to see Mr. Smythe. His sec- 


* The name is fictitious 
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W. E. COX, C.L.U. 


retary pointed him out to me. He was standing near the 
window moving his fingers back and forth over the soft 
fabric of some bright-colored rugs. 

While stepping over that heavy carpeted floor many 
thoughts raced through my mind as to the proper ap- 
proach. “Mr. Smythe, I believe—” I said in order to at- 
tract his attention, and smiled. 

The man never looked up from his work, but answered 
in an impatient voice, “Yes.” 

“How did you enjoy your trip to New York?” I asked 
in a friendly way. 

Those words brought some action, for my man stood up 
and looked at me directly and keenly. With none-too- 
certain voice he spoke, “Fine, but who are you?”—and 
continued to look while I stood silent. “Oh, yes,” he said, 
after a moment’s pause, and snapped his right fingers, 
“now I recognize you—how have you been?” 

Realizing the dangers of a possible misunderstanding, I 
lost no time in correcting my prospect’s error. Still smil- 
ing, I said, “This is our first meeting, Mr. Smythe. I 
read of your business visit to New York, and, in many 
ways, I envy individuals like yourself, who are privileged 
to travel about and see so many of the interesting things 
of life, but this thought is in my mind and tells the pur- 
pose of my call. When you become older—when the de- 
sire for further advancement is somewhat dulled—when 
both the body and mind become tired and need to rest— 
who will supply you, as an individual, with a stock of 
seasoned merchandise that can be converted into a last 
ing fund to yield to you a guaranteed monthly expensé 
check? That is from the age of sixty-five on.” 


Approaching the Sales “risis 


An interest was rising to the surface. You could se 
it grow on the man’s face. His lips were puckered and 
brow was wrinkled, but he seemed to be puzzled. “I don't 
understand!” he said. “Whom do you represent?” 

The critical moment had arrived. As a rider in a racé, 
I had been jockeying for the inside track. Either the wall 
of resistance was due to become strengthened or mel 
away. A few seconds would tell, and my words were cart 
fully chosen. “It is this way,” I said, “a man of age sixt- 
five, with a dependable income, is not nearly so old * 
the man of age fifty-five who is without income. Every 
man’s problem is to find a way to assure to himself @ de 
pendable income for those years ahead. Now, believing 
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you are like most all other serious-minded men, my com- 
pany will offer you a safe, sane solution for your old-age 
problem and agree by contract to pay to you a definite 
monthly check from the age you choose until the end, and 
the contract of pay will be guaranteed by a great life 
insurance company.” 

“Please explain that statement!” cut in my prospect, 
and I could see that he was puzzled. “Life insurance com- 
panies,” he said, “pay money only after one is gone, so 
how can you guarantee to pay an income when I want to 
retire? Is this something new?” 


Various Kinds of Death 


I suggested to Mr. Smythe that a man might die in sev- 
eral different ways, but stressed the matter of an eco- 
nomic death. “You see, Mr. Smythe,” I continued, “an 
economic death destroys one’s earning power. Old age is 
the greatest pirate on the sea of time. It both robs and 
destroys. Long years of mental stress leave both body and 
mind worn and tired. That is the unbeatable law of 
nature, and one must face the ever-growing odds. In- 
dustry recognizes one’s physical change, the slowing up of 
the system, and when that time arrives the energy of youth 
steps in to push on with the march of progress. Such is 
the scheme of things that one cannot overcome, and per- 
haps you, as a younger man, replaced some one older in 
years when you accepted the promotion that gave to you 
the leadership of this department. Now, when your time 
arrives, you will want to have a plentiful supply of sea- 
soned merchandise on the shelf, so as to be assured of a 
monthly check. Is that not your foremost wish?” 

A number of other questions were asked and the im- 
portant ones answered in detail. 

“Won’t you step over to my office?” he asked. “I am 
more than interested in what you have had to say, and it 
may be that I have overlooked the full meaning of life 
insurance.” I was elated to note the signs of a growing 
interest. 

“Now, Mr. Smythe,” I said, “I want you to treat your 
problem in the same professional manner as you would 
want to serve a valued patron of this great store. You 
purchased these many beautiful rugs because you believed 
they would fit the home needs of many of your customers, 













Article Number One 
of this series was 
printed in the Feb- 
ruary 2nd issue of 
The Spectator— 
Number Three Will 
Appear in the March 
30th issue 
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and eqally so, my dollared estate must be fitted to meet 
your financial needs. Won’t you tell me something about 
the folks at home—about your plans for them, and about 
what they want to do?” 

That last statement ushered in a moment of gripping 
silence, but a new light of understanding spread over the 
face of my prospect. You could see that he was becom- 
ing eager to talk. “There are three in my family,” he 
told me. “We live in the South Hills section.” And he 
told me of his family responsibilities. 

“Do you rent or are you buying a home?” I asked. 

Mr. Smythe assured me that his one desire was to own 
a bungalow in one of the better residential sections of the 
city, and that each month a certain amount of funds was 
being set aside for such a purpose. 

I asked myself this question: “What is this man’s buy- 
ing power?” I estimated his income to be $5,000 per year, 
but since he lived in one of the more expensive parts of 
the city, I could not vision his savings to be very great. 
“Seriously, then,” I said, “how large amount of life in- 
surance do you own now?” 

“Two thousand dollars,” was his terse reply. 

Those three words were of a startling nature to me, 
so I explained to Mr. Smythe the problems that would con- 
front the mother of his children were he to be unable to 
carry on for them. I stressed the point that his income 
was based on the rendering of a service, would cease when 
he left, and from then on—Mrs. Smythe and the children 
would be compelled to live on such funds as he had pro- 
vided for them or seek a new source of income dollars. 
Briefly, these needs were explained— 

Both accumulated and final bills should be paid. 

The family would need to readjust their manner of 
living, and the change would, quite likely, be down- 
ward. 

A monthly check to the family would be needed. 

The children would want an education, that is, if 
they were to have an equal chance in life with their 
playmates. 

“That, Mr. Smythe, is the picture,” I continued, “and 
Mrs. Smythe must do all those things and take care of 
the children until each one is of age. She will have but 
two thousand dollars. What do you think will be the de- 
gree of her success?” 


“Will Have to Ask My Wife” 


Then I painted a word picture of the comforts incident 
to present protection and eventual retirement on earned 
income, and suggested that the doctor be called now, so 
he might “certify as to your good health.” 

“No,” Mr. Smythe said, “but we will do this,’ he con- 
tinued. “Today, at five o’clock, I want you to go to my 
home with me, explain to Mrs. Smythe the same matters 
that you have explained to me, and I will assure you now 
that your trip will not be in vain. 

So, later that day, I presented the full meaning of life 
insurance to Mrs. Smythe, stressing the point that its main 
purpose was to provide funds so others might continue 
to take advantage of the many opportunities of life. She 
was quick to vision the matter from the standpoint of her 
own safety. “Sam,” she said, “you should do that. Both 
the children and myself need the protection that is guar- 
anteed. It will lift some of the worries over the future 
from your own mind. It will protect us now, and you later 
in life.” 

The endowment at age sixty-five answered the purpose, 
and the sale called for a premium deposit of $480.00. 

Was that a cold call? I think not, for I could see a logi- 
cal reason as to why I should interview Mr. Smythe. The 
opening remark dealt with a matter of interest to him. 
The interview was conducted in a language he understood. 
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Modern Medical Service 


(Concluded from page 7) 


to the southwest from his native 
state of Georgia fourteen years ago in 


come 


the hope of making recovery from 
tuberculosis. Upon establishing him- 
self in the west he had gone on with 


his work and while not very robust he 
had not félt it necessary to have any 
particular medical care. 

His insurance record was that he had 
one good old line policy of small 
amount that he had taken out before 
coming west and was paying premiums 
for another in a “mutual association” 
of dentists in which he had only a 
limited amount of faith. 

He had twice been rejected by rather 
liberal old line companies, one of them 
only a few months ago. He supposed 
the reason for rejection was that there 
was reported some activity persisting 
in his lungs. And, naturally, he was 
anxious to get insurance for the pro- 
tection of his family. With this his- 
tory in mind his physical examination 
was proceeded with. He was found to 
be 6 ft. 1 in. tall and to weigh 158 Ibs. 
There was a marked lateral curvature 
of the spine which, however, was at- 
tributed in part to the posture assumed 


by him in his daily work. Careful ex- 
amination of the chest revealed a 
thickened pleura and some breath 
sounds seemed rather distant but 
there could be elicited no evidence of 
any active tuberculosis. Upon further 
questioning it was brought out that 
some time after an attack of typhoid 
fever complicated with pneumonia he 
had gone before an examining board for 
military service during the world war 
and had been rejected as a tuberculous 
suspect. On the strength of that he 
had come west. It was suggested to 
him that inasmuch as there appeared 
to be no active trouble in his lungs at 
this time a stronger case might be 
made out for him if he would have his 
chest X-rayed, the idea being to furnish 
verification for the negative physical 
findings. 


True Conservation 


He naturally did not like to go to the 
expense but upon being urged consented 
to do so. The report of the X-ray 
laboratory came back to the effect that 
the picture showed a thickened pleura, 
clearly the result of pneumonia, but 


that there was no evidence of tubercu- 
losis, past or present, whatsoever. All 
of the facts were sent to the medical 
director in brief report. The policy 
was promptly issued. 

Here was a case not only of injustice 
to a man desiring protection for his 
family but also, if not of incompetence, 
at least of reprehensible negligence on 
the part of former examiners for all 
diagnoses tending to show tuberculosis 
in this man were mistaken diagnoses 
and rejections by insurance companies, 
if on that basis, were not justified. 
This man, out from under the ban of 
tuberculosis, with which he had been 
tagged for fourteen years, will want 
more insurance when prosperity per- 
mits the payment of premiums and it 
will not be hard to guess which con- 
pany will get the business. 





Dallas Associations 
Sponsor Agency Course 

A five days school of life underwrit- 
ing will be held in Dallas, Texas, March 
20 to 25, it is announced by Ross 
Priddy, president of the Dallas Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. The 
course will be under the auspices of 
the Dallas Association and the Dallas 
Life Managers Club. 
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THIRTY. FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


January al 1933 


ideveresooeusccosees $15,835,077 
it » “oblate to to pay under death and disability ctaime, annual or monthly tastetmnente, the present, value 


of 686,315 
it has collected in advance, interest and premiums “amounting to. SaSORSsdDWensdtEEesenevesecesece 145,153 
it will pay for items not yet due, including taxes, bills payable, death claims in process of completion, 

and miscellaneous expense accounts, for all of which a proper reserve is held................ . 1,462,831 
it has unpaid applications for cash surrender values, policy loans, and completed death claims 2 None 
TO COVER THIS TOTAL LIABILITY of........ . $18,129,376 
THE COMPANY OWNS unencumbered real estate of..... 0026666 ccc ccc eee e ween eenes . $ 2,769,651 
Be ee ND BD OE no cc vcnnsasencecdcocscep cepensneenresnsencseng ees sensenegesesectengeseseses 6,226,111 

secured by first liens on ral “estate appraised at $17,579,100, on which tere is due and accrued 

DEE UE  AbeRAUGUSeRAKEN ATER SEER TEST KESE 05.06.0600 608 on ad COGECenhtecedeentsetedncenneees 365,315 

it has In net premiums in process of collection ‘and in leans on policie es . 4,948,237 
all of which is fully secured by the reserve required by the law of Indiana’ 

it owns high-grade bonds of ......... ne 3,767,818 

“ss which bonds there is interest now due and eserucd of seteeseceaedanesncestennnen 110,680 

* 93% of the above bonds are those of the United States and its other governmental agencies) 

it - in cash .... aeeseus 577,148 
it has other miscellaneous ‘well- sceured aseets in the net amount of. 198,469 
THUS SHOWING ITS NET ASSETS to be... 2.6. cc ccc cece cee ener e eee eneeenneeees $18,963,429 

an amount exceeding its liabilities to policyholdors ‘and general ‘erediters, as shown above, by.......... 834,053 

which amount, together with the reserve of $16,521,392, shown above, makes a wa amount | oe as $17,355,445 


security te its policyholders of 


>>> AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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HE Acacia Mutual Life building 
pictured here is the seventh home 
1 Acacia’s career. The first office 
consisted of two small rooms; every 
removal thereafter was to larger quar- 
ters. 
Located in a commanding position at 
First Street and Indiana Avenue at 
Washington, D. C., between the Capitol 


of the Nation on the one side and the 
Union Station on the other, only a 
short walk from either, the home office 
of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 


Company is a splendid addition to the 
beautiful structures which dot the city. 
Acacia’s building overlooks the beau- 
tiful new plaza with its illuminated 
fountain and is at home amid a group 
of buildings which all America journeys 
to Washington to see . . . The Capitol, 
the Library of Congress, the new Su- 
preme Court building now under con- 
struction, the Folger Shakespeare Me- 
morial Library, the Senate and House 
Office buildings, for example. 


First Impressions 


In external appearance, the Acacia 
building is striking. The foundation 
and pilasters are in buff Indiana lime- 
stone, and the walls are in gray lime- 
stone. The building is crowned with 
ornamental stone work and enhanced by 
bronze doors and railings. 

Irfternally, the building is as hand- 
some as the view presented on the out- 
side. The walls of the lobby are finished 
in travertime marble imported from 
Italy, while the floor is in a mosaic of 
red Levantine and Belgian black marble, 
declared by authorities to be as splendid 
a piece of work as there is in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Marble counters of the modern “cage- 
less” type mark the cashier’s office, 
which is located just off the lobby. 

Probbaly that which will first attract 
the eye of the visitor, and rightly so, 
is the wide, decorative marble stairway 
which leads to the second floor of the 
offices. This grand stairway is one 
of the gems of Acacia’s home. 


For the Policyholders 


Unique provisions for Acacia’s policy- 
holders have been made on the first 
floor, where the Acacia Club has its 
rooms. These rooms include lounges, 
reading rooms, writing rooms, smoking 
rooms, retiring rooms, and an informa- 
tion and travel service. 

Commodious second floor offices, with 
high arched windows, are occupied by 
the Policyholders’ Service Department 
On this floor also is located the District 
of Columbia branch office. 

The next seven floors house the vari- 
ous departments, with the cafeteria on 
the tenth. Recreation rooms and the 


assembly hall are other attractive fea- 
An easy stairway 


tures found here. 
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leads from the tenth floor to the roof 
garden, overlooking all Washnigton. 

The president’s office is on the sixth 
floor. Here is the president’s suite, the 
library, and a spacious boardroom, 
graced by Richard S. Meryman’s oil 
painting of William Montgomery. 

Every floor of the building is flooded 
with light so that artificial illumina- 
tion will be necessary only under the 
most unusual of daytime conditions. 
And when lights are necessary, workers 
will not suffer eyestrain. This has been 
taken care of through efficient design- 
ing and the use of the most modern 
and approved fixtures throughout the 
building. 


Details of Construction 


For those interested in constructional 
details, we might add that all the floor 
construction throughout the building 
and all roof construction is of reinforced 
concrete with steel roof reinforcement. 
The base course on all street walls of 
the building up to the level of the 
first floor window sills is of natural 
granite. Both street fronts and corner 
elevation are faced with limestone from 


the top of the granite base course to 
the parapet cap, with facing to the 
head of the third story window rusti- 
cated. Entrance treatments are of 
limestone. 

All stairs throughout the building 
are of iron, with iron balustrades, ex- 
cept, of course, the marble main stair 
from first to second floor. And, while 
on the subject of metal, it is interesting 
to note that the steel flagpole which 
tops the building is so nicely balanced 
that one man can handle it. 


Location Carefully Selected 


The site upon which Acacia’s home 
office is erected was selected after care- 
ful survey by the officers and board of 
directors. In the course of a report on 
this site, the board pointed out that, 
until a few years ago, most insurance 
companies were located in downtown 
sections. In recent years, however, 
companies have realized that this is not 
conducive to the best dispatch of the 
business and to economy in administra- 
tion, and, whenever they can con- 
veniently do so, are purchasing large 
plots of land away from the business 
districts of the city in which they are 
located, and erecting buildings for their 
exclusive use, with sufficient ground to 
give good light and air and proper 
working conditions for their employees 

With the fast developing govern- 
mental improvements, the ground sur- 
rounding the United States Capitol will 
comprise practically 50 acres, aside 
from the contemplated improvements on 
the south side of the Capitol and 
through the new Botanic Garden. 
Thus, Acacia’s building is in the midst 
of a great park area, and faces, as well, 
the new memorial avenue leading from 
Union Station past the Capitol to Arl- 
ington Memorial Bridge. 

Officials of Acacia are convinced that 
the location is an ideal one for the 
company in every way. 
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FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRES. ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LOYALTY AND 
CO-OPERATION 


By ‘WALTER CLUFF 





HE two words, loyalty and 
co-operation, are old-time 
words with old-fashioned 
meaning, but they stand for the 
sentiments that have built hu- 
man character. They have 
made weak men strong, and 
have brought to a successful 
and satisfactory termination 
many a seemingly lost cause. 
These two words, and what 
they connote, have much to do 
with the success of every life 
insurance man. Absence of either or both, and he 
is a failure. Everyone, I believe, will agree with 














' that, for no life insurance company, agency organi- 


zation or individual can amount to much when those 
sentiments are lacking. 

Fidelity, faithfulness, constancy, devotion. Upon 
those four foundation stones, as I have said else- 
where, rests our Christian civilization. Loyalty, 
that strong and enthusiastic feeling that accom- 


| panies every sense of allegiance, throbs in the heart 
of every true and successful man. 


It’s doubtful if 
any successful man lacks the spirit of loyalty. 
Loyalty induces co-operation, concurrent effort, 
joint operation, and makes the united minds of a 
group of faithful men a power that defies all re- 
sistance. 

We, as life insurance men, do not accept loyalty 
and co-operation as necessarily a duty, nor, in any 
light, regard them as an obligation. Loyalty to our 
business, co-operation with our associates, are 
merely privileges, and in the long run, the indi- 
vidual displaying them reaps the entire benefit be- 


| cause of the wholesome reaction they have upon his 


own character. 

Lack of loyalty and co-operation, or even failure 
to display them, fosters moroseness, contempt for 
others’ views, and cynicism. This attitude, if in- 
dulged in, very soon puts one in the class of pessi- 
mists who believe that all human conduct is di- 
rected by self interest. This is a very deteriorating 


_ condition, and an effective bar against growth. 


The loyal and co- operative worker has an entirely 
different point of view. His belief is that the 
greatest pleasure in life is the congenial, harmoni- 
ous and sympathetic relationships he enjoys with 
his business associates, and that he can only assert 
himself effectively when he is in harmonious ac- 
cord with them. 

This attitude fosters happiness and peace of 
mind, which in turn promotes growth and develop- 
ment by calling out the best one has to give. Every 
individual representative and life insurance organi- 
zation should be permeated with these ennobling 
sentiments. 
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GEORGE_WASHINGTON 


Defeated at Brandywine, half-starved at Valley Forge, 
surrounded by insubordination, jealousy, stupidity, self-- 
ishness, criticism, even plots against his life, George 
Washington still had faith and the power to turn that 
faith into deeds. 





He believed in his cause, and best of all he believed in 
himself. “It is only a question of which side gets dis- 
couraged first. I know we will outlast them. Give 
in? Never! This fight is mine.” Against all ob- 
stacles and hardships he calmly pushed on, steadily 
winning increasing support by his sheer courage and 
determination. “All the world loves a fighter,” and 
Washington was that. He was a fighting salesman. 
He sold everybody from the head of the Continental 
Congress to the newest recruit that 











EASIER PROSPECTING 


Does he need it? Can he get it? These first two 
questions in prospecting must be answered by Fidelity 
agents as well as all other agents. But Fidelity’s lead 
service in most cases answers for its agents the third 
fundamental question of prospecting—can he pay 
for it? 


The Selection is Good 


It automatically separates the wheat from most of the 
chaff. Those who reply for the most part can pay for 


the protection. Thus the most important feature of 


today’s prospecting is minimized for Fidelity workers. 
Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 

THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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“keeping at it” would bring victory. 





tenacity—these were the virtues of 
he was a great salesman of a 


of our country! 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


T. J. McCOM8 


Chairman of the Board President 

















SHIELD POLICIES 


| 
| 





Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 


Total claims paid 32 years ending | 
December 31, 1931, $84,293,715.46 | 








€. A, CRAIG, Chairman of the Board Ww. R. WILLS, Pres. | 


THE NATIONAL. 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


|'NASHVILLE - - -  - TENN. 
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Confidence—vision—sense of duty— | 
George Washington. No wonder | 


glorious proposition —the freedom | 


J. J. SHAMBAUGH | 


GAIN IN ASSETS 
1932 


$6,456,393.40 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 
December 31, 1932 


$172,133,420.80 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
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The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California 


Founded 1868 
Los Angeles, California 


65th Annual Statement 
December 31, 1932 


The following exhibits from the annual statement of December 31, 1932, will be of interest to the 
Company's clients, agency force and friends: 














rOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . . $193,913,904.22 ANALYSIS OF INVESTED ASSETS 
Liabilities . . —ermrerrrn fT Per Cent Per Cent 
(Policy Reserves, Accrued Taxes, Misc.) ——— — ——— 
Capital Stock... .... > s 5,082,000.00 Mortgage Loans (all 
Surplus (Assigned and first liens) . . $ 89,985,312.38 46.4 5.77 
Unassigned) ae a 10,292,731.65 ae 34,907,806.40 18.0 5.36 
Reserve for Contingencies . . _ 1,750,000.00 Real Estate ... 9,955,846.62 5.1 6.54 
WP ioe , . Collateral Loans . 6,506,240.32 3.4 5.41 
rOTAL LIABILITIES .... . . $193,913,904.22 Preferred Stocks . 2,258,553.00 1.2 5.58 
Total Surplus Funds for Additional $143,613,758.72 74.1 
Protection of Policyholders . . $ 17,124,731.65 ae 
Loans to Policy- 
Total Life Insurance in Force . . . 706,256,478.00 holders .. . $ 40,942,801.37 21.1 
Cash Income in 1932 ....... 15,842,692.70 Miscellaneous 
New Life Insurance Paid for : Assets... . 7,564,192.31 4.8 
MMe cc cco srs icres Re Cash on Hand. . 1,793,151.82 ’ 
Average Rate of Interest Earned . . 5.91% oy — wallncncosoain 
Death Rate, Actual to Expected . . 62.1% TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . $193,913,904.22 100.0 


(In this statement bonds not subject to amortization and all Preferred Stocks are valued on basis pre- 
scribed by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners.) 





INVESTMENT DATA 


OVERDUE INTEREST: The total amount of overdue interest and rents at the close of 1932 on our in- 
vested assets amounted to $112,464.23. 


MORTGAGES: The rule of this Company is to loan not more than 50% of the conservative appraisal 
value made by the Company of the property. These loans are distributed in general classes as follows: 
Farm properties, $5,439,267.23. Other properties $84,546,045.15. The small amount of delinquent interest 
attests to the excellent quality of our mortgage loans. 


BONDS: Our bonds consist of high grade state. municipal, public utilities and real estate securities. 
The few issues on which interest has become delinquent have had the book value written down on account 
of this delinquency. 


REAL ESTATE: Our principal real estate holding is our fine Home Office building property, located 
in the heart of the city of Los Angeles and constituting one of the choicest business sites in the entire 
Pacific Southwest. In addition to this site we possess twenty-two pieces of property carried on the books 
at a figure of $1,027,250.53. Practically all of these properties are contributing to our income. The rate of 
return on our entire real estate holdings for the year 1932 was 6.54%. 


COLLATERAL LOANS: These represent 3.4% of our total assets. They are secured by stocks and 
bonds of well established corporations which have been conducting business successfully over a period of 
many years. During 1932, due to the present condition of the market, the book value of these assets was 
written down to conform with the present market conditions. On December 31 there was no delinquent 
interest on these loans. 


PREFERRED STOCKS: A small proportion of cur invested assets (1.2 per cent) consists of preferred 
stocks in firmly established business institutions whose earnings guarantee beyond doubt a general con- 
tinuance of the established return. 


LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS: In no instance does a policy loan exceed the cash surrender value of 
the contract. The security of these loans, therefore. is beyond question. 


MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS: Include premiums in course of collection, accrued interest and other 
items which, by their nature, draw little or no interest 


NO COMMON STOCKS ARE OWNED BY THE PACIFIC MUTUAL. 
GEORGE I. COCHRAN, President. 
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Frank H. Davis Addresses 
Philadelphia Association 


Urges Courageous Optimism for 
Agents on "Eve of Greatest 
Development Ever Known" 


By Frank ELLiIncTon 


There is no group of salesmen in 
America that can look with greater 
satisfaction on the record of past per- 
formance, or with greater hope to the 
future than the men and women en- 
gaged in selling life insurance, declared 
Frank H. Davis, vice president of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, speaking at the February meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters last Thursday noon. 

Mr. Davis is firmly convinced that 
life insurance is going forward to the 
greatest era of development it has ever 
known—maybe not this year, maybe 
not next year, but certainly in the not- 
far-distant future. And as for the 
present, he urged his audience to keep 
this thought in mind: you are in the 
life insurance business, and out of this 
business you are going to realize what- 
ever success life holds for you—depres- 
sions or not. It is up to the individual 
to determine whether or not that suc- 
cess will be small or large. Count your 
blessings, he advises, and be glad that 
you are representing a service whose 
performance has matched exactly the 
promise of its contract. 

As for the undeniable fact that peo- 
ple do not have the same purchasing 
power that they formerly possessed, 
Mr. Davis admitted that such is the 
case, and he said the conditions of the 
times demand harder and _better- 
planned selling effort. But to prove 
that business in good volume is still 
available for those who go after it, 
he cited, “from the record,” the fact 
that during the month of January, 
when life sales generally slumped 
thirty-five per cent, eleven agencies and 
seventy-nine individual producers 
achieved new all-time high records of 
Production. 

Mr. Davis is an executive who has 
enjoyed a wide experience in the field. 
He carried a rate book and was a con- 
Sistently successful producer. He had 
@ similar success in agency manage- 

(Coneluded on page 42) 
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CONFIDENCE BUILDER 





FRANK H. DAVIS 


Vice President, Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Tells life agents every valley has 

a hill on each side. Advises them 

to dramatize their work. To re- 

member that yesterday is of the 

past and tomorrow of the future 

and to live and work fully each 
today. 











Arthur F. Hall Comments 
on Farm Loan Situation 





Lincoln National Life President Explains 
Place of Such Investments in Life 
Companies’ Portfolios 





In presenting the twenty-eighth an- 
nual statement of his company, Arthur 
F. Hall, president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., made some pertinent ob- 
servations on the mortgage loan situa- 
tion. 

“It is well known that many banks 
have failed for the reason that too 
great a proportion of their assets were 
loaned on real estate mortgages. When 
out of serene skies came the great 
crash in 1929, there followed multitu- 
dinous runs on the banks. The mort- 
gage loans made by the banks could 
not be called until, by their terms, they 
became due. As a rule, the loans had 
been made to run for a period of five 
years, and therefore, even if every loan 
were paid when due, it would take the 
bank five years to collect the amounts 
due them on their mortgage loans. On 
the other side, the depositor in the bank 
wanted his cash—all of it—at once, 

(Concluded on page 27) 


Metropolitan Life Will 
Give Up British Business 


Transferring Obligations, Mainly 
Group Contracts, to Legal and 
General Insurance Company 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company announces that it is making 
arrangements for the transfer of its 
British business to the Legal and Gen- 
eral Insurance Company of Great 
Britain. 

The Metropolitan registered in Great 
Britain, a little over five years ago, 
primarily for the purpose of provid- 
ing Group insurance to the British 
branches of American corporations 
having group contracts with it. 

Soon after the opening of the Brit- 
ish office, the Metropolitan, seeking to 
provide Group insurance for foreign 
branches of American corporations in 
South America and the Continent of 
Europe, found that it was much sim- 
pler to engage domestic insurance com- 
panies than to comply with the local, 
and sometimes very difficult, require- 
ments involved in registering. As a 
result, both in South America and on 
the Continent of Europe, agreements 
were drawn up with local insurance 
companies, under the operation of 
which the foreign branches of Ameri- 
can companies were insured, and im- 
mediately reinsured with the Metro- 
politan. It was soon seen that this was 
a much more satisfactory way for all 
concerned of providing this insurance 
than could possibly be done by direct 
registration. 

It was practically decided a couple 
of years ago, after observing the two 
plans in operation, that similar steps 
could be taken in Great Britain. As 
a result of this, last year third Vice- 
President A. C. Campbell and Assist- 
ant Actuary R. A. Hohaus were dis- 
patched to Great Britain for the pur- 
pose of making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the transfer of the business. 

During the past several weeks, 
Messrs. Campbell and Hohaus have 
been completing arrangements with the 
Legal and General—one of the oldest 
life insurance companies in Great 
Britain—for this transfer. The nego- 
tiations are practically completed and 
are now awaiting approval by the 
British courts. 
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Carl Mays Enters 
Insurance Business 

Carl Mays, former major league 
baseball pitching star, whose puzzling 
underhand slants and curves won many 
mound duels and caused him to be 
dubbed the “submarine artist,” has 
laid aside his diamond togs to enter 
the field of life insurance as an agent 
of the Missouri State Life in Portland, 
Oregon, under Manager Jacie Neer. 
Mr. Mays plans to specialize on invest- 
ment forms of contract. He ought to 
be good at that. He earned big money 
in baseball, and is reputed to have 
saved it. He was in six different 
world’s series. 


Bankers National 
Life Statement 


The annual statement of the Bank- 
ers National Life of Jersey City, as of 
Dec. 31 last shows total admitted as- 
sets of $3,237,652. Chief among the 
items is that of bonds of $1,168,158. 
First mortgage loans amount to $648,- 
191, these are chiefly secured by resi- 
dential properties appraised at $1,634,- 
000. Loans to policyholders total $624,- 
865: real estate, $75,450; stocks at 
market value, $37,093; cash, $221,112; 
net uncollected and deferred premiums, 
$426,724; other assets, $36,259. 

The chief item of liabilities was the 
policy reserve of $2,436,496. Including 
a reserve for losses of $55,294, divi- 
dends left with the company to accu- 
mulate of $59,132, dividends appor- 
tioned for 1933 of $77,565 and a delin- 
quent mortgage reserve of $23,475, the 
total liabilities were $2,727,930. In- 
cluding the company’s capital stock, the 


AGENCY IN NEW QUARTERS 





Ralph G. Engelsman 
General Agent, Penn Mutual Life. 
Now considered away up-town in 
New York, being located since last 
Monday on the forty-sixth floor of 

500 Fifth Ave. 


surplus to policyholders was shown to 
be $509,722. 

This company has made rapid strides 
since its organization in 1927 and had 
$58,331,233 of insurance outstanding 
on Dec. 31 last. It is officered by ex- 
perienced life insurance men, including 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president; Ray- 
mond D. Shepard, vice-president and 
treasurer; William J. Sieger, superin- 
tendent of agents, and Alexander 
White, assistant superintendent of 
agents. 


Old Policyholders Boosted 
Average Size of Policies 

A study of January business made 
by the Jefferson Standard Life showed 
that not only was the old policyholder 
the source of one-third of all new busi- 
ness written for the month, but that 
he bought substantially more per ap- 
plication than did new clients. The 
tabulation was as follows: 


33 per cent of Company business 
for January on old policyhold- 


ers. 
25 per cent of applications for Jan- 
uary on old policyholders. 
$3,095—average application on old 
policyholder. 


$2,355—average application on all 
other business. 
$740—difference in favor of agent 
who wrote old policyholders. 
In a recently conducted sales contest 
three agents of the Jefferson Standard 
tied for the honor of being the first to 
win the app-a-week grand award. 
They were E. F. Smock, Louisville; 
A. L. Smith, Birmingham, and W. W. 
Barnhart, Raleigh. 


New Directorship 
For Geo. C. Holmberg 


George C. Holmberg, treasurer of 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Northwestern Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company of Minne- 
apolis. He also will serve as a member 
of the board’s finance committee. Mr. 
Holmberg is well known in life. insur- 
ance circles because of his activities in 
the financial section of the American 
Life Convention, of which group he 
was secretary in 1929-30 and chairman 
in 1930-31. 








For years 

the Recog- 

nized Standard 
Register for the 
Life Underwriter 












A Successful 
Business Deserves 


HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


DALLWI 


For $1.00 we will send 25 of our regular DALLWIG 
RECORD sheets in a special manila thumb-cut envelope 
container for ready use. Whenever you purchase the com- 
plete outfit consisting of the binder, index, and 75 record 
sheets, we will allow the $1.00 you paid as a credit on 
the purchase price of a complete outfit. 


(This offer is limited to one order to a customer) 
P. G. DALLWIG, Inc., No. 1 La Salle St., Chicago, IL 


‘ 
' 
' Enclosed find $1.00; send 25 Dallwig Record 
' Sheets as per special offer. 


Name (Please print) 
Street 


a Dependable Record City 


To get started with the 


POLICY AND RECORD 


COMMISSION 
FOR ONLY $1.00 


S-2-16-33 
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State Mutual Life 
Broadens Age Limits 


The State Mutual Life Assurance 


Company of Worcester, Massachusetts, 


is now writing life and endowment in- 
surance, minimum policy $1,000, on 
male and female juveniles who have 
actually passed their tenth birthday. 

The child must personally apply, 


signing both parts I and II of the ap- 
plication blank. Written consent of a 
parent must be obtained, unless a par- 
ent is named as beneficiary. 


Limits of Risk By Age 


(Life & Endowment Only) 

Age Male Lives Female Lives 
1 $4,000 $2,000 
11 6,000 3,000 
12 8.000 4,000 
13 10,000 5,000 
Annual Premium Rates Per $1,000 

Ordinary 20 Pay 20 Yr. 
Age Life Life End. 
10 $14.94 $24.08 $46.33 
11 15.19 24.38 46.38 
12 15.45 24.69 46.44 
1 15.73 25.01 46.50 


Has Neighborly Interest 
In Folks Near Home 


David L. Hoerr, a member of the St. 
Louis branch of the Missouri State 
Life, since Nov. 6, 1923, has just writ- 
ten his 20th application on residents 
of the block in which he lives. Every 
one of these policies is still in force. 
Mr. Hoerr’s excellent salesmanship and 
prospecting work is reflected in his 
Won-A-Week Club record, which, as of 
Jan. 28, showed him as a member of 
the Gold Star Honor Roll, with 314 
weeks of consecutive weekly production 
to his credit. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
a synonym for 

Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 





Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 
Massachusetts 

Organized 1851 


—— 
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The Philadelphia 

Sales Congress 
Russell U. Hergesheimer, General agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life and 
chairman of the Sales Congress Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters, gave an outline of the 
very excellent program that has been 
arranged for this year at the February 
meeting of the The Sales 
Congress will be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Thursday, March 16. Three 


nationally known speakers will address the 


association. 


morning session; three more will address 
the afternoon session. There will be no 
banquet this year but the Corporate Fi- 
duciaries Association will be hosts to mem- 
bers of the underwriter's association follow- 


Frank M. See, 
New England Mutual Life, will conduct an 


ing the morning session. 


open forum in connection with a discussion 
of “Answering Objections and Closing the 
Sale." The registration fee will be two 
dollars. 








Finds Moving Vans 
Full of Prospects 


The more thought that is given to 
the statement of a Connecticut Mutual 
agent as to a prospecting method which 
he finds of advantage, the more it 
seems that he has a lead which might 
well be embraced by rroperty insur- 
ance agents. His plan calls for friendly 
relations with managers of long dis- 
tance moving corporations. From them 
he receives weekly reports of the names 
and addresses of people moving to the 
city. During the moving process, the 
agent contacts the new resident and 
in welcoming him to the city offers 
whatever assistance he is able to give. 
This friendly gesture is the first step 
towards subsequent solicitation. 


Death Claims 
In First Year 


Of the 16,191 death claims amount- 
ing to $75,476,826 paid by the New 
York Life in 1932, 465 claims covering 
$1,982,682 were for death claims paid 
on losses arising during the first year 
of insurance and 476 claims amounting 
to $2,743,156 were paid during the sec- 
ond year of insurance. Twenty-one 
claims were paid for $39,615 on poli- 
cies issued within the first month. If 
921 agents had been content with an 
answer of “not just now,” almost a 
thousand beneficiaries would be each 
financially poorer by almost $5,000. 





AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLinGctTon 


HAVE long admired the facility 
| with which Brisbane, dean of syndi- 
cated feature writers, disposes of his 
| daily column. He can, and does, dis- 
| cuss outstanding news of the day, or 
| dig into natural history for startling 
revelations concerning spiders, gorillas, 
| boa constrictors, ete., or he can, and 
does, do a travelogue from Miami, the 
| Yellowstone, California, or wherever 
| he happens to pause for the moment. 
| The formula answers that fundamen- 
| tal which calls for the typing of one 
| little word after another and often I 
| have been tempted to emulate his style 
| insofar as the purely physical charac- 
| teristics are concerned. The only diffi- 
| culty is, the effort could not be long 
| sustained, unless I dated my stuff 
“Sixty-ninth Street; Cobb’s Creek; 
| Somewhere West of the Schuylkill,” or, 
| at long intervals, “En route to the Hotel 
| Astor, New York.” Once it will work, 
however, so I shall write briefly of 
| Philadelphia, the battling municipality 
'of Brotherly Love. 
- * * 

Mt OW do you like the city by this 

time,” is a familiar query to 
transplanted New Yorkers, with which 
this section of West Philadelphia 
abounds. “I don’t, and I never shall,” 
is the manner of reply that has become 
automatic with my friend Ralph Wolfe. 
He says it firmly and a shade less 
politely with each repetition. But I 
think the city is a fine place in which 
| to live, every bit as good as New York, 
except for two things. The daily pa- 
pers make too much of local murders 
| and speakeasy raids, and there isn’t a 
decent ferry-boat ride within miles of 
the city. 


* oe @ 


WENT to Camden the other day 
and elected to take the ferry. As 
Jimmy Durante would say, “Was I 
mortified!”” To one who for years plied 
| between South Ferry and St. George, 
| Staten Island, it seemed little less than 
| sacrilege to call that puny, Toonerville- 
| like craft a ferry boat. And the rids 
| across! I, who have daily sailed from 
Manhattan’s famed skyline almost t 
| the Narrows of a harbor dotted with 
ships of the seven seas, the Statue of 
| Liberty a familiar landmark and with 
| the salt-laden winds of the broad At- 
lantic bearing flocks of sea gulls above 
| our swirling, sudsy wake! What they 
| need here is a bridge at the east end 
| of Market Street. 
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Annual Statement of 
American Central Life 

Admitted assets of nearly nineteen 
millions, exceeding liabilities to its 
policyholders and general creditors by 
more than eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars, are shown in the annual state- 
ment of the American Central Life 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis. The 
company’s thirty-fourth annual report 
shows that there were no unpaid ap- 


plications for cash surrender values, 


policy loans or completed death claims 
at the end of 1932. 

The company 
real estate of $2,769,651; it holds mort- 
Cash on hand 


owns unencumbered 
gage loans of $6,226,111. 
and in banks amounts to $577,148 and 
other miscellaneous well-secured assets 
amount to $198,469. Net assets total 
$18,963,429, an exceeding its 
other 


amount 
liabilities to policyholders and 


general creditors, by $834,053. 








PLANNED 


LIFE INSURANCE SELLING— 


portunity. 

















Wise Planning plus Intelligent Action 
equals Leadership in life insurance selling. 


For men of vision and persistence, who 
follow a well-planned course of action, the 
life insurance field holds abundant op- 


The Missouri State Life, through its at- 
tractive policy forms, modern, effective 
sales helps and friendly Home Office co- 
operation, provides a dependable founda- 
tion upon which to plan and build a highly 
profitable business. 


A Good Company to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 


LIFE — ACCIDENT AND HEALTH — 
GROUP AND SALARY SAVINGS 


Acacia Mutual Life 
Continues Progress 

Together with the publication of its 
annual statement for 1932, which 
showed the assets of the company to 
have increased upwards of four mil- 
lions, the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C., points 
with pride to the fact that dividends 
will not be reduced for the current 
year. This record, in the face of low 
premium rates for which the company 
is well known, was made possible by 
careful risk selection and by prudent 
and economical management. 

The company further states that dur- 
ing the trying year of 1932 not a dol- 
lar was borrowed nor any securities 
sold for liquidation purposes and that 
the company paid every claim on the 
day it was received in proper form. 

The company’s assets of nearly forty- 
nine millions are divided as follows: 
first mortgage loans, $21,727,763; real 
estate, $4,280,784; bonds, $2,845,095; 
cash in banks and in office, $1,025,658; 
policy loans, $14,516,811; premiums in 
process of collection, $3,503,083; inter- 
est accrued, $731,248; other assets, 
$301,912. 

The company maintains a contin- 
gency reserve of $200,000 and has sur- 
plus amounting to $1,837,962. Its total 
admitted assets at the end of last year 
were 45 per cent greater than at the 
end of 1929 and its surplus was in- 
creased by 31 per cent during the same 
three years. 





Western and Southern 


Annual Statement 

The annual statement of the Western 
and Southern Life Insurance Company 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, in presenting its 
1932 financial statement, shows a pic- 
ture of strength in the character of its 
reserves, and liquidity of resources. 

Total admitted assets of this com- 
pany on Dec. 31, 1932 amounted to 
$128,351,597, or an increase of $3,490, 
415. The largest item in the company’s 
portfolio is first motgage loans on city 
property (of which all loans are limited 
by law to one-half of appraised value), 
amounting to $92,307,685, or 71.9 per 
cent of admitted assets. 

Second in rank in the company’s port- 
folio is cash and a well diversified and 
selected list of United States Govern- 
ment and municipal bonds amounting t 
$18,755,263 or 14.7 per cent. Policy 
loans outstanding on Dec. 31, 19% 
amounted to $8,749,977 or 6.8 per cent 
City real estate and farm properties, 

(Concluded on next page) 
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New York Sales Congress 
Offers Brilliant Program 


Practical Selling Ideas Will be 
Stressed by Speakers; Answer- 
ing 1933 Objections Featured 


The 13th annual sales congress of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York will be held at 
the Hotel Astor on March 9th and a 
program containing many new names 
has been arranged for that occasion. 

The morning session will be opened 
at 9.15 o’clock in the grand ballroom 
with community singing led by Harry 
& Christy who have appeared on this 
program in other years. The congress 
will be opened by a short talk by Presi- 
dent Walter E. Barton. The first 
speaker will be Russell S. King, gen- 
eral agent of the Union Central for 
the state of Indiana. Mr. King’s talk 
is entitled “The Final Push,” devoted 
to closing. Mr. King will be followed 
by Milton Herzberg, assistant agency 
manager of the Equitable, who has an 
enviable record specializing in father 
and son insurance. 

Grant L. Hill will preside over the 
next feature which will be twelve five 
minute answers to 1933 objections. In 
this demonstration Mr. Hill will offer 
his objection to more insurance and will 
be answered by Henry G. Cundell, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Thomas H. Hodgkin- 
son, New England Mutual; Felix O. 
Janke, State Mutual; Felix Levy, Penn 
Mutual; Wm. M. McDaniels, Aetna 
Life; Eugene E. Maneck, Massachusetts 
Mutual; James C. Parker, Provident 
Mutual; William Edgar Reeve, New 
York Life; Leon Gilbert Simon, Equit- 
able Life; Edwin A. Smith, Mutual 
Life; G. Gilson Terriberry, Mutual 
Benefit; Nelson M. Way, Northwestern 
Mutual. 

The closing speaker of the morning 
program will be Frank H. Davis, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual, speaking 
on the subject “Here and Now.” 

Following luncheon Elton J. Bragg 
will preside over the session and as the 
first feature, voices of six nationally 
known personal producers will be 
brought to the assembly from their 
home cities. Following this novelty, 
Eric J. Wilson, personal producer 
for the Penn Mutual and an expert on 
cold canvass, will talk on the subject 
“There Are No Strangers.” This will 
be followed by a sales demonstration 
by Hubert Davis, agency inspector of 
the Union Central, and George Bobbe, 
Personal producer with the Guardian. 
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Western and Southern 
(Concluded from preceding page) 
which nets the Company 5 per cent on 
its book value, is carried at $2,728,246; 
while the company’s home office and 

properties is carried at $813,000. 

Net collected and deferred premiums 
was shown as $1,568,878, with accrued 
interest on mortgage loans, policy loans 
and bonds was carried at $11,240,385 or 
1.2 per cent of admitted assets. 


policyholders, which was carried at 
$105,619,008. Other liabilities include 
premiums and interest paid in advance 
of $687,049, taxes (1933), and incurred 
unrepresented items of $1,809,415. 

Capital paid up in the company is 
$10,000,000 which, with its surplus, af- 
fords additional protection to policy- 
holders of $20,236,125. Surplus was in- 
creased in 1932 from $8,251,779 to $10,- 
236,125. 


Charles F. Williams is president of 
the company. 


Godspeed! 


The chief item of liabilities was, of 
course, its reserve for the protection of 














A new President of the United 
States is taking over the ardu- 
ous duties of that high office. 


It is the earnest wish of The 
Prudential that his adminis- 
tration be one of notable 
achievement. 


To Franklin D. Roosevelt, upon 
whom the eyes of a hopeful 
world are resting, we bid an 


earnest “GOOD LUCK!” 


® 
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ANNUAL | 
ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ] - 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD, | ! 


FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1932 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 83RD ANNUAL STATEMENT 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cast hand 1 in banks S 10,173,572.04 Reserves under policy contracts... “ . .$354,752,800.55 
Real estate (ir jing Home Office Building 25,038,157.05 Premium reserve, Accident and Liability Department 10,182,375.90 
Mortg l 75,188,392.61 Reserve for claims awaiting proof and not yet due.. 12,536,801.47 

Loans on collateral 145,000.00 Reserve for liability and workmen’s compensation 
*B id stock 231,468,815.35 GE: sn ncewiasncien sisabiesceensunsen $saacoses 16,511,335.72 
ed by polici f this Company 76,417,977 46 Reserve for dividends payable to policyholders...... 7,627,021.48 

Premiun in cour of lection and deferred Premiums paid in advance and other liabilities to 
premium 18,447,588.60 UE hve ncecsecedencanscsesseonssconncs 2,099,741.77 
Interest due and accrued 9,667,.733.00 a RR tp 
Other a 56,626.93 Total liability under policy contracts............$403,710,076.89 
Reserve for taxes not yet due.............eseeee. 2,360,690.61 
Miscellaneous liabilities er aseneees 3,091 ,523.13 
Contingency reserve coecceoccesetoues 11,500,000.00 
Total liabilities . «. -$421,262,290.63 

Surplus to policyholders 

Capital $15,000,000.00 
Surplus 10,341,572.41 25,341,572.41 
Tota Imitted ets 84 03,863.04 Total osevdevesesesesews $446,003 863.04 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY : : : $ 20TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand and in banks S$ 1,398,980.81 Premium reserve ..$ 4,691,327.67 
Real estate acquired by foreclosur: 71,2 00 Losses in adjustment seus 1,519,331.03 
Mor l x Se. Ge GUE dc ccdnoccecendécuaekecerseecdeeoie 364,664.57 
*B and 15,984,152.99 Sg ee ey ee Se ee 264,377.44 
Age ba 1,859,165.28 SE SNE ace ractesoucndceceesedaunwauswad 1,750,000.00 
Inter 1 ind accrued 4,385 SE. oo asuwntaeecekdseseeunns 3,350,000.00 
Other asset 8 1.1 Sern oS 
Total liabilities .++$ 11,939,700.71 
Surplus to policyholders 
Capital . .$5,000,000.00 
Surplus 3,045 635.34 8,045,635.34 
Total admitted asset ‘ S 19,985,336.05 WD tak eWes4esans edb ddsiink ence vennetaieees -$ 19,985,336.05 
*Bonds have been valued on an amortized basis; stocks on the basis of values adopted by the National Convention of Insurance 








Commissioners 


The Atna Life Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 
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ASSETS 


Cash on hand and in banks........... 
Real estate acquired by foreclosure... 
Mortgage loans 

*Bonds and stocks 

Premiums in collection 

Interest due and accrued 

Other assets , 


Total admitted assets 


ALATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 





AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Premium Income — All Companies — 1932. . $ 120,132,161 
Total Income — All Companies — 1932... 
New Life Insurance Paid for in 1932 .... 


Life Insurance in Force he eee 


150,444,271 
546,468,194 
oc ce eo 5451450458 


96TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
LIABILITIES 


S$ 8,640,820.86 
6,289,646.69 
503,728.18 
650,712.69 
1,139,491.20 
4,500,000.00 


Premium reserve 
Losses in adjustment 
Commission reserve 
Reserve for taxes 
All other liabilities 
Contingency reserve 


...$ 1,900,383.47 
253,550.00 
986,958.41 
25,165 ,830.03 
2,805.867.45 
249,325.84 
217,986.60 ceanemenenettesictteena Ae 

Total liabilities ; .. 8 21,724,399.62 

Surplus to policyholders 


oo eae . . .$3,000,000.00 
Surplus 6,855,502.18 9,855,502.18 
.. -$ 31,579,901 80 OED. héécceces ...$ 31,579,901.80 








STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE 
ASSETS 





Cash on hand and in banks 
*Bonds and stocks 

Agents’ balances 

Interest due and accrued 
Other assets 


admitted assets 


Total 


*Bonds 


COMPANY 23RD ANNUAL STATEMENT 














LIABILITIES 
$ 570,626.97 Premium reserve ....... S$ 1,677,862.12 
3.847 ,667.31 Losses in adjustment . 191,712.74 
242,034.99 Reserve for taxes 72,955.21 
33,974.01 All other liabilities 38,768.22 
13,780.30 Contingency reserve 600,000.00 
Total liabilities : $ 2,581,298.29 
Surplus to policyholders 

Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus 1,126,785.29 2,126,785.29 
$ 4,708,083.58 Total $ 4,708,083.58 


have been valued on an amortized basis; stocks on the basis of values adopted by the National Convention of Insurance 


Commissioners 


A COPY OF THE 1933 YEAR BOOK 


containing the President’s Report and detailed list of investments will be gladly mailed, immediately upon 


publication, to anyone who requests it. 


nies 
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Address JaMes B. StimMon, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 


Write Practically Every Form of Insurance and Bonding Protection 
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Head Office 


61 Years of Service 


to an ever-increasing number of 
satisfied policyholders, during which 
time every obligation has been fully 
and promptly met. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Montreal 























Annual Statement of 
Pacific Mutual Life 

In presenting the sixty-fifth annual 
report to the policyholders of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Presi- 
dent George I. Cochran stated that de- 
spite the abnormally heavy rate of 
termination, common in the experience 
of companies generally in 1932, the 
company’s assets held up better than 
expected, showing a gain of approx- 
imately three and a half millions as 
compared with the preceding year. The 
total admitted assets at the end of 1932 
amounted to $193,913,904. The mor- 
tality rate, while somewhat higher than 
1931 due to the depression and the up- 
ward trend in suicide, still permitted 
substantial savings, the rate being 62.10 
of the expected. 

The company lost in insurance in 
force, due to the record number of with- 
drawals, but the agency force was suc- 
cessful in putting a substantial amount 
of new business on the books and the 
president points out that this business 
is expected to prove profitable in na- 
ture, as the major portion of it was 
written in modest sized policies and for 
definite, calculated needs. 

The company’s real estate loans, 
amounting to $89,985,312.38, are well 
diversified and reported to be in an un- 
usually healthy condition, there being 
at the present time only one mortgage 
of face value of $2,500, in process of 
foreclosure. Real estate, exclusive of 
the home office property, carrying a 
book value of $1,027,250.53, is owned. 
Policy loans amount to $40,942,801.37. 
Cash on hand and in banks, nearly all 
of which is in interest-bearing deposits, 
amounts to $1,793,151.82. 

The average rate of interest on mean 
invested funds during 1932 was 5.91 
per cent. The average rate of interest 
on mortgages was 5.77 per cent. 


Illinois Life Reinsured 
By Kemper Organization 


CuHIcAGOoO, March 1—Attorneys repre- 
senting Abel Davis, receiver of the Illi- 
nois Life Insurance Company and the 
James S. Kemper organization, now 
are working out a formal reinsurance 
contract for the Illinois Life’s business 
in accordance with the order of Judge 
James H. Wilkerson in United States 
District Court. 


Great American Life 


Insurance Company 

The sixteenth financial statement of 
the Great American Life Insurance 
Company of Hutchinson, Kansas, shows 
the company to have made substan- 
tial gains during the year 1932. 

The total admitted assets of this 
company are shown as_ $1,676,560, 
which is an increase of $35,541. First 
mortgage loans on real estate is the 
largest single item in the portfolio, 
with $984,301. Policy loans and liens 
were carried at $474,394, while a well- 
diversified list of U. S. Government 
bonds, municipal bonds and cash were 
carried at $47,737. 

Real estate (including home office 
building) was shown as $96,958, with 
interest due and accrued as $36,226. 
Other items shown are net uncollected 
and deferred premiums of $30,434 
with other assets as $6,509. 

Total liabilities are shown as $1,399,- 
975, of which the largest single item 
is, of course, legal reserve for policies 
in force amounting to $1,340,694. 

During 1932 the company had a pre- 
mium income of $266,664 with total 
interest income of $83,074. 








Founded 1850 


LIFE ENDOW MENT 


MODIFIED LIFE 





THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


QS «+ Ss 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


SALARY SAVINGS 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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Space-Saving Arrangement 
of Engelsman’sNewAgency 
Has More Reem ‘in New Quarters in 


Mid-Town New York With Nearly 
Half of Former Space 





The new offices of Ralph G. Engels- 
man, who represents the Penn Mutual 
Life in New York City, were thrown 
open on Monday of this week and 
friends who dropped around to congrat- 
ulate him found something decidedly 
new in the way of an agency lay-out. 

Mr. Engelsman has a suite of offices 
on the 46th floor of No. 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, which is the impressive building 
recently erected on the corner of Forty- 
second Street, opposite the Public Li- 
brary. The unique feature of these 
offices is the skillfull way in which they 
have been designed to accommodate, 
comfortably and economically, the 
agency’s large staff which comprises 
some 50 agents, along with a dozen 
clerical and stenographic workers. 

In the main room, of which the di- 
mensions are approximately 26 by 30 
feet, the walls are lined solidly with 











production. 





Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address 




















“console desks.” These are most at- 
tractively designed in a modified mod- 
ern style and are marvels of compact- 
ness and efficiency. Each desk has ade- 
quate writing facilities and overhead 
is a built-in cabinet for papers, rec- 
ords and files which takes up about one- 
half the lateral space which the ordi- 
nary desk requires for such purposes; 
withall, these desks are more conve- 
nient, and indeed handsomer, than the 
orthodox office desk. 












RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID IN 






AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 


The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 
write today to: 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Thus in this room there are at pres 
ent 30 desks without even a suggestion 
of crowding. 

Both vice-presidents, John A. Steven- 
son and Frank H. Davis, who were up 
from Philadelphia to attend the open- 
ing, were whole-heartedly enthusiastic 
over Mr. Engelsman’s achievement, for 
the scheme is of his own conception. 
Formerly Mr. Engelsman had 7500 
sq. ft. of offices and he was crowded. 
He moved to the new quarters and, by 
means of the ingenious arrangements 
described above, was able to get more 
working space and comfort out of 4500 
sq. ft., which, believe it or not, is the 
floor space of his new offices. 





the new offices of the 

Engelsman Agency, Penn Mutual in New 

York, where floor space has been reduced 
and working space extended. 


A corner of 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





88th ANNUAL STATEMENT » DECEMBER 31, 1932 














A Mutual Organization 
Founded in 1845 


Incorporated under the Laws of 
the State of New York 


* 
BOARD of DIRECTORS 


December 31, 1932 





JOHN E. ANDRUS 
Manufacturer, Arlington Cheméeal 
Company 

NATHANIEL E, AYER 
Treasurer, Cabo Manufacturing Company 
f ertties ) 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS 

Chairman of the Board, 

Blise, Fabyan & Company 
HENRY BRUERE 

President, 

Bowery Savinge Bank 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 

Chairman of the Roard, 

New York Trust Company 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


President 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A. CANNON 


President, Cannon Mills Company 


*CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Former President of the United Stc*es 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


President, Consolidated Gas Company 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, Ralston-Purina 
Company 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Corpora 
tion of America 


CHARLES D. HILLES 
N. Y. State Manager, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman of the Board, Southern Pacift 
Company 

CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
Hughes, Schurman 4 Dwight 


ALBA B. JOHNSON 
Retired 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Deering, Milliken @& Company 
FRANK PRESBREY 
Chairmen of the Board, 
Frank Presbrey Company 
GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
Chairman of the Board, Continental 
IMinois Bank 4 Trust Company 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, J. H. Winchester 4 
Company 


JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc 


RIDLEY WATTS 
Director, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company 





*Died January 5, 1933. 





Elected January 11, 1933 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co 





To the Policy-holders and the Public: — 


During the year 1932 the New York Life Insurance Company paid to its living 


policy-holders and to the beneficiaries of those who died, the sum of 


$255,200, 187.69 


It met every obligation from its current cash income, made new investments 


during the year amounting to 


$46,623,111.32 


and closed the year with a larger amount of cash in bank than at any other year- 


end in its history. 


The assets of the Company amount to 


$1,974,076,041.43 
The total liabilities of the Company amount to 
$1,860, 106,133.54 


included in which are policy reserves calculated upon the most conservative basis 
used by Life Insurance companies; a provisional apportionment of $52,059,288 
for 1933 dividends to policy-holders, and a special reserve, not required by law, 


of $36,630,709.74 


Its unassigned funds (surplus) over all liabilities amount to 
$113,969,907.89 
New paid for insurance effected during 1932 amounts to over 
$521,000,000 
At the close of 1932 the Company had outstanding insurance in force of over 


$7,300,000,000 


The total income of the Company during 


the year was 


$407,235,904.31 


The following table shows the assets of the Company under various headings 


and the percentage of each to the total: 








Description of Investment Asset Value a = 
Cash on Hand or in Bank .. . $27,697,604.76 1.40 
United States Government Bonds 56,009,519.74 2.84 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 129,486,343.11 6.56 
Public Utility Bonds . . 147,550,734.61 7.47 
Industrial Bonds i «= 19,187,336.03 97 
Railroad Bonds... .. .-- + + + 9376,878,012.42 19.09 
Canadian Bonds (Dominion, Province, City, 
oS eae ae ee ee ee 38,847,205.78 1.97 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
ne 4 ¢ 6 ss ~~ ¢ « = 6 (6 s 4,987,377.90 25 
Other Foreign Bonds ‘ - < 2,359,029.10 12 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . . .- 80.883,896.00 4.10 
Real Estate Owned (including Home Office) . 48,146,598.73 2.44 
First Mortgages on City Properties . 529,478,296.81 26.82 
First Mortgages on Farms 22,451,275.96 1.14 
Policy Loans . ie ce ew 419,798,911.98 21.27 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 36,168,670.83 1.83 
Other Assets... +++ «© » . 34,145,227.67 1.73 
Total .$1,974,076,041.43 100. 





(In this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all Preferred and 
Guaranteed stocks are valued on basis prescribed by the National Con- 


vention of Insurance Commissioners.) 


Dlomar A .Prercnar— 


President 








————— 
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Farm Loan Situation 
(Concluded from page 17) 


with the result that the banks, not be- 
ing able to secure cash at once on obli- 
gations due or to become due them, 
could not pay the depositors on demand 
and could do nothing other than close. 
The obligations of banks are due on 
demand and therefore they should keep 
their funds liquid. The principal obli- 
gations of life insurance companies are 
not due on demand and there is no rea- 
son why they should keep their assets 
unduly liquid. Their obligations fall 
due over a long period of years. Con- 
sequently demands are not made upon 
them that cannot be foreseen and pre- 
pared for. After an experience of 173 
years, mortality tables have been pre- 
pared which foretell accurately when a 
company may expect its policyholders 
to die. Take a 1000 men at age 35, or 
any other age, and the life insurance 
actuary can closely approximate how 
many will die in each succeeding year 
until the last one will be dead. But 
the actuary cannot forecast which in- 
dividuals will die in any given year— 
hence the need for life insurance. 
“The life insurance company calcu- 
lates each year approximately how 
much money it will be called upon to 
pay out, from year to year, in the fu- 
ture. Therefore, it arranges its invest 
ments with these facts in mind. It can 
make long-time investments with 
safety. In practice, the larger compa- 
nies make the greater part of their in- 
vestments so some will fall due in five, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five years 
and some even longer. Of course, they 
also invest a considerable part of their 
assets in short-term securities. This 
is done to cover just such emergencies 
as the life companies have been called 
upon to meet during the past three 


years. I refer to the unusual, but the 
not unexpected, demand for policy 
loans and surrender of policies. Fore- 


sighted management saw this demand 
approaching and was prepared for it. 

“Much loose criticism is being made 
of insurance companies, suggesting 
that they have been unnecessarily 
harsh in foreclosing loans. We are 
not making foreclosures if the owner 
can pay taxes and interest with reason- 
able promptness. 

“Up until the past year, practically 

all of our foreclosures have been upon 
farms. Naturally, those that turned 
out poorly were foreclosed first. We 
have already disposed of many of these 
and have absorbed a loss of $626,000 
from our earnings. 
_ “The foreclosures which we are mak- 
Ing at the present time are mainly 
upon city properties, and it has been 
the experience of insurance companies 
In the past, where these have been 
made conservatively, that, on the aver- 
age, they are eventually sold for more 
than the amount invested in them. An- 
other advantage in respect to city prop- 
erties is that they are income-bearing 
from the time they are taken over, and 
specially is this true of such city prop- 
erties as we have foreclosed, as loans 
Were originally made on new improve- 
ments in localities where the property 
trends have been upward.” 
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Metropolitan Life's 
Canadian Business 


The Metropolitan Life has 2,761,136 
policies in force in Canada, the largest 
number in the Dominion of any insur- 
ance company. Over $222,000,000 was 
issued in 1932 bringing the total Metro- 
politan Life business in force in Canada 
to well over a billion dollars. Invest- 
ments in Canada are now over $241,- 
000,000, having been increased in 1932 


by more than $10,000,000. Operating 
through its Canadian Head Office in 
Ottawa and 104 branch offices, and 
having 3200 employees in Canada, Met- 
ropolitan Life makes a real contribu- 
tion to the economic progress of the 
Dominion. Disbursements, payments 
to Canadian policyholders and invest- 
ments in Canada exceed by over $100,- 
000,000 the amount of premiums col- 
lected in Canada since the Company 
first began operations here in 1872. 
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Dear Feed 





You may laugh up your sleeve at the thought of a “cub” aspiring to the 


$500,000 Club 


But it’s a goal for every Union Central agent to shoot at 


—and I’m shooting along with the rest of them this year! 


Just the other day, one of the $500,000 men came back from the Club’s 
convention in Miami, and gave us a little talk. 


“It gives you a real kick, men,” he told us, “to shake hands with new 
friends, and know that everyone you meet is a big producer.” 


Then he went on to relate a few of the ideas exchanged at the conven 


tion. And most of them centered 


around “merchandised selling”—the 


plan developed by U. C. L. to coordinate radio, magazine advertising, and 
personal effort into one grand push. No wonder Union Central is going 


places! 


So with that talk ringing in my ears, Fred, I don't think it’s shooting 
at the moon for me to be thinking about the $500,000 Club this year 


I'd tell you more, but I have to shove off for a dinner date with a 


prospect (who has a daughter named Sue) 


are tireless workers! 


We insurance men certainly 


Your Otp RoomMMateE, 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
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TWO STRONG COMPANIES 



























































WRITING ALL LINES OF FIRE | an 
‘ a 7 ' mé 
AND CASUALTY INSURANCE an 
an 
ing 
> e_e of 
Statement of Condition December 31, 1932 “dl 
ma 
ASSETS ~ 
yy } tn Combined bos 
Cash ...... keceteaceaiai ee sapepagaiuietabaatemanaideal $ 249,956.61 $ 111,744.08 $ 361,700.69 tra 
are We OD TN a ikck cic occsdiduscacascoaccs 371,661.08 135,578.31 507,239.39 acc 
State, Municipal, Railroad and Other Bonds and Stocks. . 2,109,015.21 855,199.89 2,964,215.10 hin 
DONE BUNUUUED cesnresnesccestecdeccnscecscteesseses 23,845.84 13,995.07 37,840.91 bre 

First Mtg. Loans on Real Estate ................ “e8  . teehee 175,000.00 175,000.00 é 
Premiums in Course of Collection ................ 414,611.14 78,191.10 492,802.24 icy 
SS cs. fo  aeuanaevewecendevewes 3,662.62 28,809.44 32,472.06 or 
PIII ore. © sistensecanesevabeencmevonins $3,172,752.50 $1.398,517.89 $4,571,290.39 
lay 
LIABILITIES = 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ...................... $ 921,535.94 $ 321,235.82 $1,242,771.76 of 1 
NE oc oye aie avd: iwind Wess mmralecd ake 975,444.99 65,028.05 1,040,473.04 ¢ 

oe noc ws oar an Gam amen eedien el 151,431.40 36,870.46 188,301.86 

meserve for Comtingomcies ..........cccccccccccccces eee 0—«(tn ws ew Sw wwe 122,319.00 on 
4 9 ee eee ee 750,000.00 500,000.00 1,250.000.00 pro 
err 252,021.17 475,383.56 727,404.73 pos 
EE 6c vinciavecunnesncuiadesnewes $3.172,752.50 $1.398.517.89 $4.571,290.39 i 
s 
$600,000.00 On Deposit With State Treasurer For = 
Protection of All Policy Holders ~ 

° ° fil 
Net Premium Income in 1932 was $2,328.583.36 1D ey 
An Increase of $22,169.08 over 1931 " 
Sect 
ing 
writ 
THE WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANIES - 
E. C. GORDON, Secy.-Treas. RAY B. DUBOC, President ie 
Home Office: FORT SCOTT, KANSAS i. 

| ble 
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Many Insurance Laws 


Proposed at Albany 


Bills Amending Present Laws and 
Adding New Sections Are 
Among Those Presented 





ALBANY, March 1—Bills relating to 
Insurance just introduced in the legis- 
lature follow: 

Assemblyman William Breitenbach, 
amending section 101, Insurance law, 
making standard provisions for health 
and casualty policies, as well as life 
and endowment insurance and extend- 
ing from thirty to ninety days’ period 
of grace within which payment of any 
premium after first of year may be 
made and making other changes. 

Assemblyman Ferdinand R. Horn, 
Jr, adding new section 23-b, County 
law, providing supervisor or clerk of 
board shall not be interested in con- 
tracts or act in any matter involving 
acquisition of property then owned by 
him, for public improvement, nor as 
broker or agent in any insurance pol- 
icy to be obtained on behalf of county 
or civil division. 

Assemblyman Wilson Messer, amend- 
ing subdivision 3, section 264, Insurance 
law, authorizing directors of coopera- 
tive fire insurance corporations to em- 
power president and secretary or either 
of them to cancel any policy. 

Senator Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., 
amending Chapter 501, laws of 1900, 
providing a savings bank in which de- 
posits are made by public administrator 
of Queens county, shall not be required 
to give bond. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending sub- 
division 4, section 554-b, Criminal Code, 
providing for licensing insurers, em- 
ployees, officers and agents engaged in 
business of giving bail; bond to be 
filed must first be approved by attor- 
hey general as to form and insurance 
superintendent as to sufficiency. 

Assemblyman McGrath, adding new 
section 109-b, Insurance law, provid- 
ing no insurance corporation which has 
Written bonds, policies or indemnity con- 
tracts, making itself liable to pay the 
Whole or part of a judgment secured 
against another, shall execute any bond 
‘t undertaking to secure payment of 
any judgment for which it may be lia- 
ble under such judgment secured 
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Monarch Fire of Cleveland Not 
Affected by Banking Situation 


The Spectator has been informed by 
Ralph Rawlings, president of the 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company of 
Cleveland, that the Cleveland banking 
situation does not affect that company’s 
position in the slightest degree. Presi- 
dent Rawlings states that all losses 
and expenses will be met promptly as 
heretofore. 








against another, conditioned on affirm- 
ance of such judgment on appeal. 

Senator Buckley, amending section 
173, Insurance law, relative to invest- 
ment of the capital guaranty fund of 
a title and mortgage guaranty corpo- 
ration in a bond and mortgage upon 
real property. 

The Senate has passed Senator 
Henry I. Patrie’s bill, amending section 
98, Town Law, providing depositaries 
for town funds shall be designated by 
the town board, instead of supervisor, 
and relieving him or surety from all 
liability for losses due to default of 
depositary. 

Senator John L. Buckley, amending 
section 359, Tax law, relative to the 
amount received under a life insurance 
contract as part of gross income for 
personal income tax purposes. 

Assemblyman Meyer Alterman, 
amending section 44, Insurance law, 
requiring monthly instead of annual 
reports from insurance corporations. 

Assemblyman Meyer Alterman, add- 
ing new section 21l-a, Insurance law, 
making collection of premiums by in- 
solvent corporations or insurers a mis- 
demeanor. 

Assemblyman D. M. Stephens, amend- 
ing section 292, Banking law, giving 
an industrial banking company power 
to have all its borrowers insured for 
protection of co-makers or indorsers, 
and to act as agent in procuring such 
insurance. 

Assemblyman Maurice C. Bungard, 
adding new section 109-b, Insurance 
law, imposing certain restrictions on 
underwriting of bonds, on appeal from 
judgment. 





Bank Earnings in 1932 

Everybody is interested at the pres- 
ent time in what banks are doing. 
They will be, therefore, pleased to know 
that the 12 Federal Reserve Banks had 
net earnings in 1932 of $22,314,244. 





Philadelphia Agents 
and Branch Offices 


Hope Problem Will be Solved at 
Mid-Year Meeting of N. A. I. 
A. at Louisville 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1—Philadel- 
phia agents are awaiting with great in- 
terest the Louisville meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents and the report and action there- 
of on the Percy Goodwin sub-committee 
dealing with the production branch of- 
fice question. 

They are hoping that the report will 
offer a solution of their problems; a 
problem which so far has resulted in 
nothing more than five years of fruit- 
less negotiations with the companies. 

Philadelphia agents are willing to go 
more than half way, your reporter was 
told, to secure settlement of differences 
existing between them and the com- 
panies. 

Your reporter is informed that some 
Philadelphia agents would voluntarily 
accept a lower commission scale if the 
companies would eliminate the over-the- 
counter and branch office competition. 

Some Philadelphia agents would even 
be willing to accept a commission scale 
of 20 per cent plus a 10 per cent con- 
tingent if the companies would discon- 
tinue competition with the local agents. 

“If we make 1 or 2 per cent net over- 
riding commission with a contingent 
we consider ourselves lucky. We are 
willing to take our chances on making 
a profit on the overriding. All that we 
are asking from the companies is a 
chance to make a living. 

“If the companies will agree to elimi- 
nate the production branch offices, they 
will not find it difficult to treat with us. 
Instead, we will make it as easy as 
possible for them to reach an agree- 
ment with us.” 

What the Goodwin sub-committee will 
recommend is unknown at this writing. 
Secret as well is the result of the poll 
conducted by the Insurance Executives 
Association on the opinion of the com- 
panies in the matter of eliminating pro- 
duction branch offices throughout the 
country. 








After paying dividends of $9,282,242, 
they transferred the remaining $11,- 
020,582 to their surplus accounts. 
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Aetna Group Announces 
Several Appointments 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company and Affiliated Compa- 
nies, Dr. Donald B. Cragin was 
elected medical director, succeeding 
Dr. E. K. Root, who becomes hon- 
orary medical director, and Harry W. 
Reynolds was elected associate counsel 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company. 
In addition, the following official ap- 
pointments were made by the board of 
directors: In the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, John C. Duncan, assistant 
comptroller, and B. Palmer Fleurot, as- 
sistant comptroller. In the Accident 
and Liability Department, C. E. Bul- 
loch, field supervisor, Casualty Claim 
Division. Dr. Roscoe N. Gray, surgical 
director, Casualty Claim Division. In 
the Accident & Liability Department 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
and in the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company, Stanley F. Withe, manager 
publicity department. 

Dr. E. K. Root became associated 
with the Aetna Life in 1899 as medical 
director, and has held that office con- 
tinuously since that time. Dr. Donald 
B. Cragin joined the company in 1924 
as associate medical director. 

Stanley F. Withe, manager of pub- 
licity, graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1914 and entered the employ 
of the DuPont Company in Wilming- 
ton, Del., later becoming adver- 
tising manager of several DuPont sub- 
sidiaries. In 1920 he became con- 
nected with the Aetna Companies. 


Saving Money 


As noted in the editorial columns of 
The Spectator two weeks ago, Col. 
Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut, appeared be- 
the appropriation committee of 
the state Legislature to argue against 
a decrease in the money appropriated 
the insurance department during 
the next two years. He made out an 
excellent case, in our opinion. The 
Hartford Courant of a few days ago 
told how Col. Dunham has effected 
a saving of more than 50 per cent in 
the publishing the insurance 
reports of the department through the 
elimination of stock and bond schedules 
from company reports. The 


fore 


for 


cost of 





expense | 


for the 1932 reports, in three volumes, | 


says the Courant, will be $8,125 com- 
pared with $17,869 for the previous 
year. Twelve years ago publication 
cost for the reports was $30,728. 





Extracts from Statements of Fire & Marine Ins. Cos. 


Securities are included in assets.of 1932 according to Convention or 
June 30, 1931, valuations, unless otherwise indicated, with bonds on 


the amortized basis 


Name and Location of Company Dec. 31 
pe Tee eee 1932 
| 1931 
f 99 
Alliance Co-Operative, Topeka, Kan....... } 1932 
{| 1931 
‘ 1932 
Automobile, Hartford..................+: j 1932 
| 1931 
ao 
| Bankers Fire, Durham, N. C............. | = 
{| 1931 
i 1932 
Carolina Mutual, Charleston, S. C......... 
a u arlesto | 1931 
Celina Mutual Cas. Co., Celina, Ohio J 1932 
| 1931 
iti ; , : { 1932 
Citizens Ins. Co. of N. J., Jersey City..... 
° — | 1931 
East & West. New Haven, Conn........... J 1932 
| 1931 
Equitable Fire, Charleston, S. C......... | 1932 
| 1931 
Fire Association, Philadelphia, Pa........ | tee 
{ 1931 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco, Cal. 1932 
1931 
29 
Hartford Fire, Hartford................. | oan 
Home F. & M., San Francisco............. { 1932 
| 1931 
inoi i i 1932 
ED: as Os Miki csaseeeweseeans 
1931 
Indiana Retail Merchants Assn. Mut., Ind.. | a 
29 
Inter-Ocean Runs, Cedar Rapids.......... | ort 
Iowa Hardware Mut., Mason City a 
Iowa Mutual, De Witt, Iowa............. | ws 
L 2o 
a9 
Merchants & Mfrs. Mut., Mansfield, Ohio. . ; mam 
L vo 
f 929 
Merchants Fire, Indianapolis, Ind......... aa 
929 
Merchants Mutual Fire, Charleston, S. C.. ; nc 
+ ine 
Millers National, Chicago, Ill............ } ne 
29 
Mutual Fire, Marine & Inland, Phila., Pa. . sn 
929 
National Automobile, Los Angeles, Cal.... a 
. 1029 
National Mutual, Celina, Ohio............ | aa 
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Assets 


$ 
49,686,424 
53,959,124 
*291,588 
306,980 
19,985,336 
20,710,440 
349,125 
341,900 
451,141 
*463,380 
467,159 
*449 320 
2,819,696 
3,060,440 
3,129,202 
*2,493,704 
1,053,781 
1,074,959 
21,119,939 
22,405,787 
32,529,611 
34,992,929 
85,463,410 
91,017,480 
5,452,990 
5,860,429 
844,968 
942,596 
*232,338 
*231,716 
*4.001,411 
*4,279,496 
277,024 
761,329 
833,855 
332,891 
343,561 
628,592 
*§21,902 
29,237 


*29 761 


*848,266 
*962,628 

397,865 
*378.921 


Surplus to 
Policyholders 
(Including 
Capital) 


$ 
21,803,299 
f21,929,704 
*115,586 
122,076 
p8,045,635 
cn9,992,482 
259,195 
258,218 
383,132 
*391,143 
214,498 
*159,381 
2,088,449 
2,061,023 
r1,816,213 
*1,814,532 
6800,366 
6823,574 
t5,621,953 
t8,752,097 
415,039,525 
417,060,769 
234,642,682 
233,029,001 
y2,538,662 
y2,739,067 
® 451,006 
603,550 
* 153,656 
*153,491 
i*1,557,416 
i*1,385,047 
170,709 
171,606 
272,637 
268,021 
157,124 
178,031 
'*412,059 
*416,150 
18,815 
h*24,296 
*2,354,520 
s*2,424,879 
*1,235,269 
$1,106,016 
*313,396 
*370,319 
185,277 
*184,403 
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$ 
03,299 
29,704 
15,586 
22,076 
45,635 
92,482 
59,195 
58,218 
33,132 
91,143 
14,498 
59,381 
38,449 
61,023 
16,213 
14,532 
0,366 
23,574 
21,953 
52,097 
39,525 
50,769 
12,682 
29,001 
38,662 
39,067 
51,006 
13,550 
53,656 
53,491 

57,416 
35,047 
10,709 
1,606 

12,637 

18,021 

7,124 

8,031 

2,059 

6,150 

8,815 

4,296 

4,520 

4,879 

5,269 

6,016 

3,396 

0,319 

5,277 


4,403 
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National Petroleum Mut., Phila., Pa....... { mae rot pei SMOKE 
ed ’ ‘ 
New Zealand, Auckland........... 1982 *1,689,164 "667,745 or Salees Eee wae 
1931 *1,434,723 *853,491 | Y OLD friend Douglas Tendrin 
Old Dominion Fire, Roanoke, Va. ..... . 1932 *1,139,666 *1,054,761 | may have his faults—though I 
Y 1931 *1,298,514 *1,038,709 do not say he has—but among his many 
a 7 . : 1932 705,590 430,122 sterling virtues must be counted high, 
Pennsy!vania Ind. Fire Corp., Phila., Pa... 1931 708.759 432.682 I believe, the fact that he never 
1932 680.13 “i : misses reading The Spectator. No doubt 
Petersburg, Petersburg, Va............... { gn oa’so, _| this habit has not a little to do with 
12 593,52 , ys . . 
’ , his ability to spend a part of the win- 
Piedmont Fire, Charlotte, N. C............ os 948,186 612,981 | ter in Florida, from which delightful 
1931 81,091,354 *® 823,550 spot arrived this morning a letter from 
Pioneer Equitable, Indianapolis, Ind...... 1982 308,034 246,404 nenape a wrote Ghat be was Seling tine 
1931 294,388 241,508 to write and warn me not to attempt 
to read the decisions of the justices of 
. , 297 3 
Preferred Risk Fire, Topeka, Kans........ mn pee aan the Supreme Court of the United 
‘ paix 3 States. 
Republic of Texas, Dallas, Tex........... [ 1932 5,918,364 m3,873,076 ee 
| 1931 5,866,092 3,854,328 uM Y OWN life,” he continues,” has 
Richland County Mutual, Mansfield, Ohio. . [ 1982 454,584 424,389 rm mere or lees embittered 
| 1931 434,382 418,142 because of what I understand is known 
a oean ane ™ E barristers (Mr. T. once spent a 
, : [ 1932  2,628,53 #1,497,880 mashing 
Seaboard F. & M., New York............ 1931 3 pos pose 1 nen 900 few months in England and has never 
enienhie sche seetige a quite gotten over it) as the Dred Scott 
Security, New Haven, Conn.............. 1982 Peon po pees "4,084,877 Case. As a child I often heard it re- 
1931 *10,219,046 ‘4,322,134 ferred to and frequently I heard it 
South British, Auckland.........66-....+. | 1992 *962,519 "602.058 | discussed by aged gentlemen—or so 
50,065 681,835 they then appeared to me—with great 
Southern Home, Charleston, S. C.......... 1932 1,517,872 q1,001,582 sertonenens. After t left the noes en 
| 1931 1,702,692 1,107,747 cle and the kindergarten, it was often 
anti 7 my hers. Later still 
(1932 *1,711,012 *1.39 mentioned by my teac 
Southern Mutual, Athens, Ga............. an mye se ae college professors now and then re- 
ia a - Rien : ferred to it. I had a somewhat vague 
Standard Fire, Hartford, Conn........... 1932 4,706,064 SASS, T08 idea that it was the main cause of the 
| 1931 4,682,231 c* 2,372,328 Civil War and, possibly, former or even 
State Automobile Mut., Columbus, Ohio... . ) men me : eeseyanr more recent ae — baie and abroad. 
L 2,844,98 * 700, 
. “4 GATHERING that it was one of 
Q . { 1932 96,939 91,81 | 4 sts 
St. Paul Mutual, St. Paul, Minn.......... | 1931 57.631 51 one S the many decisions handed down— 
| s20. ieee pole | to borrow your phraseology—by the 
Vermont Mutual, Montpelier............. | 1931 bya pri “- | Supreme Court of the United States, I 
196,524 354,557 | felt that the thing for me to do was to 
World F. & M., Hartford, Conn........... { 1932 3,406,057 p2,903,871 | secure a copy and read it with the most 
l 1931 3,409,540 p2,742,108 eareful attention. The happiness of a 





a Includes securities at Dec. 31 valuations. a Excludes $1,000 contingent reserve. b Ex- 
cludes $88,000 voluntary reserve in 1931 and $113,000 in 1932. f Excludes $6,769,000 
yoluntary and special reserves in 1931 and $5,893,053 in 1932. g Excludes $5,000 reserve 
‘or securities. h Includes premium notes. k Excludes $100,000 contingent fund. m Ex- 
cludes $315,120 voluntary and special reserves, etc. p Excludes $135,000 reserve for fluc- 
uation of security values in 1931 and $138,024 in 1932. s Excludes $15,397 reserve for 
depr. of bldg. t Excludes $1,100,000 reserve for contingencies in 1931 and $4,474,887 
voluntary and special reserves in 1932. wv Excludes $25,000 contingency reserve. §Ex- 
cludes $396,168 reserve to depreciate securities to market values Dec. 31, 1931. cIn- 
cludes securities at Convention valuations adjusted to Conn. standard. p Excludes 
$1,750,000 special reserve and $3,350,000 contingency reserve. mn Excludes $1,510,887 
‘ecurity depreciation reserve and $1,500,000 contingency reserve. ‘Excludes $264,777 
curity depreciation reserve in 1931 and $600,000 contingent reserve in 1932. 2 Excludes 
$2,195,367 reserve for diff. between convention and market values as of Dec. 31, 1932. 
‘Excludes $100,000 reserve for market fluctuation. iIncludes $63,786 voluntary reserve 
in 1931 and $150,000 in 1932. ‘Excludes $40,000 voluntary reserve for contingencies. 
Excludes $200,000 contingency reserve in 1931 and $300,000 in 1932. * Excludes $257,- 
a reserve for diff. between convention and Dec. 31 market values in 1931 and 
len 44 in 1932. qIncludes $100,000 voluntary reserve. r Excludes $676,381 deprecia- 
ihe reserve for difference between convention values and market values Dec. 31, 1932. 
2 *y Conn. Formula. * Excludes $20,680 depreciation reserve for difference between 
$50, 00noe values and market values Dec. 31, 1931; also reserve for contingencies, 
fare u Excluding $1,243,849 reserve for depreciation of securities (dif. between 
a ise and Dec. 31 market values) in 1931_and excludes $2,282,310 contingency reserve 
edhe 2. * Includes securities according to Connecticut Formula. w Excludes $2,143,053 
— for depreciation of securities difference between convention value and actual 
71 et values of securities. x Includes $328,072 voluntary reserve. y Excluding $208,- 
aherve for depreciation of securities (dif. between June 30 and Dec. 31 market 
nectie in 1931 and excludes $240,068 contingency reserve in 1932. 2Excludes Con- 
volu cut security reserve, $3,571,309; reserve for market fluctuations, $8,763,375 and a 
meres ii reserve Of $3,250,000 in 1931, and in 1932 excludes $10,500,000 reserve for 
of mel of securities, difference between convention value and actual market values 
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number of New Years as they came 
racing along, and this boy grew older, 
was frequently seriously marred by the 
thought ‘Now this year I shall cer- 
tainly read the Dred Scott Case deci- 
sion.’ The first thing I knew, the year 
would be all over and I would know no 
more on that great subject than I had. 
‘But I shall certainly do it next year.” 
* * * 

“Mt ND here it is 1933 and just as 

kind age was making me more or 
less forget the whole thing, you have 
to bring it up again, and so when I 
come North I must find a copy of it 
and make it my book of the month for 
1934. But I sincerely wish you would 
have a little more consideration for 
your faithful reader and not ruin his 
entire Winter with such unnecessary 
reminiscences.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


with 


WEEKLY 
ACCIDENT DISABILITY 


| 
‘TRIPLE INDEMNITY 


| ONE CONTRACT 
FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts avail- 
able at Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo, 
Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, 
Penna.; Philadelphia, Penna.; and 
the State of Delaware. 


INQUIRE 


United Life and Accident 

Insurance Company 
United Life Building 

CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











INTRODUCING 


Jack Padgett 
of 


Austin, Texas 


In December, 1931, Jack P. Padgett signed a 
Jefferson Standard contract. Previous insur- 
ance experience—none. In December, 1932, 
Jack ended his first year in the insurance busi- 
ness with a written volume of $427,000. A 
success in his first year! 


A great record—yet a record that can be dupli- 
cated by any ambitious man that will take ad- 
vantage of the unlimited opportunities for suc- 
cess offered in a contract to represent this 
Company. 


For information, address 
A, R. Perkins, Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, President 
Greensboro, North Carolina 














Rewards 


—-—— 


of 





Conservatism 


p At a time when strong cash position is of paramount 


rn 


importance, our traditional emphasis on security of 


principal rather than interest yield has produced 
results that should inspire confidence. 
The Company's 62nd annual statement reveals 












healthy progress in every factor designed to insure 





stability and the means to meet our liabilities. An 
increase of $1,436,400 brings total assets to $74,407,- 
234.16. To special contingency reserves and surplus 
were added, respectively, $900,000 and $250,806. The 
aggregate of special contingency reserves, surplus. 
and capital amounts to $13,891,821.20—nearly 20% 
of our entire assets. 

















In pointing to the encouraging record of the trying 






year just past, we gratefully acknowledge the fine 






cooperation of a loyal agency force, and the good 
will of policyholders, both old and new. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Incorporated 1871 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 

















The Spring Drive 


The agency force of the Peoria Life opened its 
spring drive ahead of the season with its great 
annual Bring Home the Bacon campaign, a company 
tradition of long standing. 


There has been discussion pro and con about the 
value of sales contests. Peoria Life campaigns have 
neither the purpose nor the effect of accumulating 
a great volume of hastily written, high pressure 
business. As a matter of fact, the persistency of our 
“contest” business compares favorably with the record 
of the general business of the company. 





Among Peoria Life agents themselves, no differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the advantage of contests 
exists. They cast a solid and enthusiastic vote for 
such campaigns as Bringing Home the Bacon, now 
in progress since February 1. 


Directly, the Bacon drive has an immediate and 
decisive effect on their earnings. Indirectly, it gives 
them a fresh incentive, encourages habits of regular 
effort and consistent activity that are reflected in 
months to come. 


The Bring Home the Bacon campaign is just one 
of many features on the Peoria Life calendar that 
inspire enthusiasm, counteract discouragement. stimu- 
late the profitable success of Peoria Life agents— 
make them more effective, useful, and prosperous 
members of the life insurance profession. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Boston Agents Move 


From this week on four Boston rep- 
resentatives of several of the oldest 
fire and casualty companies in this dis- 
trict will be situated under one roof 
in larger and more modern quarters 
in the New England Insurance Ex- 
change Building at 40 Broad Street. 
Harold A. McKenna, Willard S. Old- 
reive, Felix F. Porter and Harold F. 
Still are now located in the suite of 
offices entered through room 320, which 
include the space formerly occupied by 
W. A. Hamilton and Company and the 
adjoining offices. 

McKenna is resident manager of the 
New England Department of the Lon- 
don Guarantee and Accident, and Old- 
reive is New England manager of the 
Phoenix Indemnity. They were for- 
merly located at 141 Milk Street. Por- 
ter is state agent for the Phoenix of 
London, the Imperial Assurance of 
New York and the United Fireman’s 
of Philadelphia, while Still is state 
agent for the Phoenix Underwriters, 
the Columbia, and the Union Marine 
and General. 


In U. S. A. Dollars 


In its bulletin of economic informa- 
tion, the U.S.S.R. Chamber of Com- 
merce at Moscow reports a fur auction 
to be held at Leningrad on March 6. 
It will surprise Americans to know 
that, quoting the Bulletin, “Goods are 
to be sold by public auction in U.S.A. 
dollars. Immediately following the sale, 
purchasers are to make on account 
payments of not less than 25 per cent 
of the purchase price in cash or cable 
on New York or by irrevocable letter 
of credit with one of the correspondent 
banks of the Gosbank.” 


Home Medals 

The Home Insurance Company of 
New York has recently awarded silver 
medals in recognition of 25 years’ serv- 
ice with the company to Charles D. 
Bartholomew, agent in Centre Hill, Pa., 
—. Robert H. Terwillger of Wallkill, 
™ i. 


Fire Insurance Reduced 


Upon the revaluation report of the 
fmance committee of the River Edge 
Board of Education, the total amount 
of fire insurance on the school build- 
mgs and contents of the borough will 
be reduced one-half, thus saving ap- 
Proximately about $300 in the yearly 
Premium. 
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News of the Far West 


San FRANcisco, CaL., Feb. 27—Jos. 
Enzensperger, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the San 
Francisco agency of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, accord- 
ing to the recent announcement of 
George Webster, general agent for the 
company in this territory. Mr. En- 
zensperger succeeded Clifford D. Erd, 
who has gone to Cincinnati to assume 
the duties of assistant superintendent 
of agencies. Mr. Erd recently came to 
San Francisco to assume the position of 
assistant manager, following the re- 
tirement of Robert L. Stephenson from 
the executive position. 





B. M. Culver, president of the “Amer- 
ica Fore” group of companies, was a 
recent visitor to San Francisco for a 
conference of the Pacific department 
officials and field representatives. Mr. 
Culver was accompanied on the visit 
to the Pacific department by M. J. 
O’Brien, superintendent of agencies, 
and Raymond M. Caverly, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of claims of the Fidelity 
& Casualty. 

In the way of recreation, approxi- 
mately 60 of the local organization en- 
joyed an informal golf tournament at 
the Lakeside Golf Club, which was fol- 
lowed by a dinner held at the club. 


R. H. Hepfer has announced his res- 
ignation as assistant superintendent of 
agencies for the New World Life of 
Seattle, with headquarters at Oakland, 
Cal. Mr. Hepfer has made no an- 
nouncement as to his future plans. He 
joined the New World in the middle 
of 1931, having been assistant man- 
ager of the life department for the 
Travelers in San Francisco and later 
in Oakland. 


Those contractors who were success- 
ful in obtaining contracts on various 
portions of the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge must provide performance 
bonds equal to 50 per cent of the con- 
tract price and a labor and material 
bond equal to 25 per cent. On con- 
tracts 2 to 7 the maximum perfor- 
mance bond will be $2,500,000 and labor 
and material bond $1,250,000. Prac- 
tically every surety company has been 
busily engaged in making contacts with 
contractors interested in bidding for 
the work for the past few months. 

The contractor must provide, “at his 
expense,” employers’ liability; 


own 





public liability, limits of $100,000 and 
$1,000,000; contractor’s contingent lia- 
bility, if subcontractors are employed; 
owners’ contingent liability to protect 
the department of public works and 
engineer in not less than $100,000 and 
$200,000 limits; fire insurance, payable 
to the State of California, to cover all 
property belonging to or in the pos- 
session of the State and placed at the 
contractor’s disposal and also all ma- 
terials accepted but not placed in the 
work which have been included in the 
estimates and which have been or are 
to be taken over by the State. 

First bids were opened Feb. 28, for 
the substructure of the west bay cross- 
ing at the approximate cost by the 
bridge engineers of $8,500,000. Before 
March 7, bids will be opened, which will 
include: contract 4 and 4A—piers; the 
first being estimated at $3,596,000 and 
4A $2,556,590; contract 7, the super- 
structure, east bay crossing $8,000,- 
000; contract 6, super-structure, ex- 
cept cable and attachments, west bay 
crossing, $10,000,000; 6A, cables and 
attachments, west bay crossing, $6,344,- 
275; contract 3, San Francisco anchor- 
age, $1,100,000, and contract 5, Yerba 
Buena crossing, $2,260,000. 


Charles R. Page, vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund group of com- 
panies, has left the home offices in San 
Francisco for a visit to the East on 
business for the group. He is expected 
to return to his offices on the Pacific 
Coast in about one month. 





Field representatives of the Acacia 
Mutual Life of the West Coast terri- 
tory met Feb. 24 and 25 in San Fran- 
cisco with William Montgomery, presi- 
dent of the company, who is making an 
agency tour of the country. During the 
past several years it has been the prac- 
tice of the Acacia Mutual to call the 
various managers to the home office in 
Washington, D. C., but this year the 
regional meetings are being held. 





A. E. McFarland, popular special 
agent of Los Angeles who has been a 
“free lance” for recent months, was a 
recent visitor to San Francisco where 
he renewed several of his old acquaint- 
ances. Mr. McFarland made the stop 


while returning to Los Angeles from 
Reno, where he attended his father’s 
funeral. 





























Lloyds Insurance Company 
of America 


Financial Statement 
December 31st, 1932 





ASSETS 

Bonds ats $2,805 ,450.46 

Government Bonds .. $ 643,061.22 

State and Municipal Bonds 1,312,748.74 

Railroad and Public Utilities, Etc. 849,640.50 
Preferred and Common Stocks 1,623,709.61 
ie ay whisae wcesabew ees ones 405,742.68 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ; 1,044,844.75 
PEED. 2 cdi cheedsna Hdeone weer eaeeabedeseeweeesees 772,792.22 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due) 939,124.33 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 391,193.02 
Interest Due and Accrued 119,134.57 
Salvage Recoverable on Paid Losses 574,552.77 
Accounts Receivable and Other Assets 274,708.97 
$8.95 1,253.38 

LIABILITIES 

Outstanding Loss & Loss Expense Reserve $4,035,529.88 
Unearned Premium Reserve 1,808,795.48 
ME cs oy bly aod ke he OR bre a BE SS aL RA 226,438.84 
Reserve for Taxes and all Other Liabilities piaeenes 418,605.41 
Contingency Reserve te 461,883.77 

Capital .. $1,000,000.00 

Net Surplus 1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 2,000,000.00 











$8,95 1,253.38 


Securities valued on National Convention of Insurance Commissioners basis 


Home Office 


75 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK CITY 


a 





—_——— 
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New Jersey Agents Hold Mid- 
Year Meeting at Trenton 





Discussion of Pending Legislation, Including an Agency Qualifica- 
tion Bill, Major Feature; Deputy Commissioner Christopher A. 
Gough Presented With Cane by Association. 





By Ratepw Reep WOLFE 


Nearly a hundred agents from all 
parts of New Jersey attended the mid- 
year meeting of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Underwriters at the Stacey- 
Trent Hotel in Trenton last Fri- 
day. The usual program for this 
important meeting of the organization 
was followed, the morning being de- 
voted to an address by the president, 
reports of the various officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, followed by a lunch- 
eon at which addresses were made. A 
pleasing feature of the luncheon this 
year was the presentation of a hand- 
some cane to Christopher A. Gough, 
deputy insurance commissioner of New 
Jersey, by the members of the associ- 
ation as a token of the high esteem felt 
for him because of his many years of 
service in the insurance department. 

President Alan V. Livingston stressed 
strongly the need of organization 
among the agents, reviewed the insur- 
ance situation in New Jersey and made 
a strong plea for the active support of 
the agents in a safety campaign to 
educate the public on the question of 
traffic accidents. He especially urged 
the value of the local billboard cam- 
paign. He stated that casualty busi- 
ness might at the present time be said 
to be the most irksome, particularly as 
it applied to automobile coverage. 
Compensation insurance, he said, is in 
the same or a worse position and that 
mutual and similar cut-rate competi- 
tion can only be met effectively through 
organization and cooperation. Refer- 
ring to inland marine insurance he said 
that unless steps are taken by the com- 
Panies, the agents and brokers and the 
insurance departments the situation 
will grow much worse. Referring to 
the accomplishment of the association 
he said that during the past two years 
it has prevented a title company from 
absorbing all the business on the mort- 
Zages written by it; that it had pre- 
vented a bank from establishing an in- 
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Alan V. Livingston, Pres. 


surance department, and that at the 
present time it was combating a town- 
ship from writing its own business and 
had every reason to believe the effort 
would meet with success. 

Much interest was shown in the re- 
port of the legislative committee made 
by its chairman, Harry L. Godshall. 
Mr. Godshall described briefly the bills 
now before the State legislature deal- 
ing with insurance which the associ- 
ation favors or opposes. One of the 
bills in which the association is great- 
ly interested is the agency qualifica- 
tion bill which in past years has failed 
of enactment. The opinion prevailed 
that the bill now before the legislature 
has a strong chance of becoming a law 
at the present session. Juiius Klein, 
chairman on the special committee on 
agent’s qualification bill, made a brief 
report concerning it. 

Among the other bills favored by the 
associativsu is one which would amend 
the compensation law to permit com- 
promise agreements reached by em- 
ployers and employees and also to per- 
(Concluded on page 40) 


Statements of Western 
Insurance Companies 


Excellent Showing Made by 
Western Casualty & Surety 
and Western Fire. 





The financial statements as of Dec. 
31, 1932, of the Western Insurance 
Companies of Fort Scott, Kansas, ap- 
pear on another page of this issue of 
The Spectator and show the two com- 
panies, the Western Casualty and 
Surety Company and the Western Fire 
Insurance Company, to be in a strong 
position. 

Taking first the statement of the cas- 
ualty and surety company, its total as- 
sets are $3,172,753. Its fully paid capi- 
tal is $750,000 and surplus $252,021. 
The reserves are listed as follows: 
For unearned premiums, $921,536; for 
losses, $975,445; for contingencies, 
$122,319. 

For the fire company total assets are 
$1,398,518. The fully paid capital is 
$500,000 and surplus $475,384. Its re- 
serves are as follows: For unearned 
premiums, $321,236; for losses, $65,- 
028. Thus it will be seen that the com- 
bined assets are $4,571,290, the com- 
bined capital $1,250,000 and the com- 
bined surplus $727,405. 

The companies have on deposit with 
the state treasurer of Missouri $600,- 
000 for the protection of all policyhold- 
ers. During the year the net premium 
income was $2,328,583, an increase of 
$22,169 over that of the previous year. 
The combined assets of the companies 
are represented by cash, $361,701; 
U. S. Government bonds, $507,239; 
state, municipal, railroad and other 
bonds and stocks, $2,964,215; accrued 
interest, $37,841; first mortgage loans 
on real estate, $175,000; premiums in 
course of collection, $492,802, and due 
from reinsurers, $32,472. 





Standard Surety & Casualty 
Appoints Leo F. Donovan 


The Standard Surety and Casualty 
Company of New York has appointed 
Leo F. Donovan Company, one of the 
prominent agencies of Peoria, IIl., as 
its general agents there. Mr. Donovan 


is secretary and treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth Finance 
Peoria. 


Corporation in 
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THE EUROPEAN GENERAL 


REINSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 





Twenty-Second Annual Statement United States Branch 
December 31st, 1932 


ASSETS 
Government Bonds $ 1,543,865.00 
Municipal Bonds 260,000.00 
Railroad Bonds 3,063,115.50 
Public Utility Bonds 4,671,344.30 
Miscellaneous Bonds 94,312.00 
Railroad Stocks 409,992.13 
Public Utility Stocks 2,025,617.50 
Miscellaneous Stocks 492,604.60 


New York Insurance Department 
Valuations 


Mortgages 1,293,052.00 





$13,853,903.03 


Premiums in course of Col- 


lection (not over 90 days) 1,035,660.69 
152,345.89 
157,635.40 


37,904.72 


Interest Accrued 
Cash in Banks and in Office 
All Other Assets 





$15,237,449.73 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses (other 
than Liability) ..$ 2,856,267.83 


Reserve for Losses (Liabili- 
ty and Compensation) 


Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
miums 


Reserve for Commissions 


3,184,868.12 


3,131,553.32 





435,165.03 
Reserve for Taxes and other 
expenses 442,740.04 
Contingency Reserve 2,166,824.53 
Special Reserve 520,030.86 
$12,737,449.73 
Deposit Cap- 
ital $ 850,000.00 
Surplus over 
Liabilities 
and Deposit 
Capital 1,650,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders 2,500,000.00 





$15,237,449.73 





CASUALTY, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 


THEODORE L. HAFF 
United States Manager 


110 WILLIAM STREET - 


CLARENCE T. GRAY 
Ass’t United States Manager 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Reenforcing Compensation 
and Public Liability Reserves 

Of the legislative tendencies that 
are discernible in various States there 
is one development of real concern to 
casualty insurance men and that is 
the constantly recurring proposal to 
reenforce workmen’s compensation and 
public liability protection by the estab- 
lishment of requirements that go be- 
yond the ordinary standards to which 
casualty insurance companies normally 
must adhere. These proposals would 
call upon casualty companies to post 
guarantees with the various state in- 
surance departments which would as- 
sure payment in full of all compensa- 
tion and liability claims which might 
be incurred under their policies in 
force in a particular state. It is sug- 
gested that these guarantees take 
either the form of sound securities 
posted with the insurance department 
or in their place, a surety bond, under- 
written by some other solvent surety 
company, guaranteeing prompt and 
complete payment of all claims for 
which the company might be liable in 
the state. It is known that the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners is following such legislation 
dosely and that the subject will be 
an outstanding discussion topic when 
that body meets at Chicago on June 1. 





Legislation Not Thought 
to be the Panacea 


The proposals do not find favor with 
many casualty insurance executives or 
with, it is believed, a majority of the 
commissioners. The problem, after all, 
is one of company solvency, and this is 
a problem for individual commissioners 
to cope with. There is not a state in 
the Union, it is pointed out, that lacks 
legislation adequate to enable its insur- 
ance commissioner to prevent an in- 
solvent or unsafe company from oper- 
ating within its borders. With the op- 
portunities for exchange of informa- 
tion provided by the Convention system 
of examination, it is felt by most ob- 
servers that a multitude of state laws 
requiring individual deposits would be 
superfluous, expensive and confusing. 
In some states the proposal takes the 
form of a definite fixed sum which must 
be deposited or guaranteed by a surety 
bond; in others, an effort would be 
made to guarantee all the liability in- 
curred. How the amount of this lia- 
bility would be determined is a ques- 
ton which might provoke endless spec- 
ulation. 
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Rates, not Reserves, 
Need Revisions 


Insofar as compensation insurance is 
concerned, several company executives 
feel that safety can be accomplished 
through a revision of rates rather than 
by the avenue of reserve requirements. 
They are of the opinion that there is 
no need to tinker with reserve and re- 
insurance methods, provided the busi- 
ness could be written at rates that 
would allow the companies at least an 
even break. 


What Mr. Hansen 
and Mr. Reid Will Do 


Among the companies whose aitti- 
tude on workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance has been made public are the In- 
ternational Reinsurance Corporation, 
which, as reported in The Spectator 
last week, has ceased to write the cov- 
erage in New York State, and the 
Globe Indemnity Company, whose presi- 
dent, A. Duncan Reid, outlined the 
company’s policy in his recent annual 
report, Significance attends the Inter- 
national Re move because the presi- 
dent, Carl M. Hansen, is primarily a 
compensation man, and has been iden- 
tified with compensation insurance in 
various capacities ever since it was in- 
troduced in this country. He has suc- 
cessfully weathered some severe com- 
pensation risks in his time, but is con- 
vinced that the present situation is 
nothing less than an “economic absurd- 
ity.’ Mr. Reid in his report says: 
“The Globe’s policy is to continue writ- 
ing compensation only for those pro- 
ducers who merit this accommodation 
because of the profit we have made, or 
have good reason to expect to make, 
on their business as a whole. Our total 
volume of compensation must be re- 
duced, but we will endeavor to serve 
the needs of those whose business jus- 
tifies such consideration. We are ana- 
lyzing results and conditions in each 
state, and we hope that these facts, 
together with our agency experience 
figures, will enable us to deal intelli- 
gently and fairly with the problem of 
the individual producers.” 


E. H. Boles Bereaved 


Friends of E. H. Boles, president of 
the General Reinsurance Corporation, 
are sympathizing with him on the re- 
cent death of his father, George H. 
Boles, of Wynnewood, Penna. 








i 
The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 

|"FHIS department spent a_ bright, 

windy week-end in New York and 
returned with cheering thoughts about 
the passing of the depression. The 
city, we thought, had become more self- 
possessed and quite unbelievably self- 
supporting. Not once during our stay 
were we stopped on the street by one 
of those once ubiquitous fellows with 
a mania for a cup of coffee. It was a 
| relief not to be constantly humbling 
| our own pride by confessing that we 
| were in almost equal need. Perhaps, 
| we thought, the rest of the world is 
traversing the road to recovery miles 
ahead of us. It was a terrible thought. 
Socialistic ideas began to torment us 
and we were on the point of taking up 
the crutch and tin cup ourself. 

* * . 

F WE could but see ourselves as 

others see us! We learned the solu- 
tion of the perplexing situation upon 
returning to Philadelphia. A _ letter 
from a very good friend in New York, 
whom we had neglected of late in our 
own sorrow, explained: “The depres- 
sion is so bad here that the beggars 
don’t know whom to stop any more and 
accept us all on even terms.” It wasn’t 
a comforting thought. Personally, we 
like to think that we are a little better 
off than some other people, if only to 
the extent of a cup of coffee. 

* * * 

N THAT respect we still receive flat- 

tering attention in Philadelphia. It 
would seem that both shoulders still 
do not touch the canvas in this section. 
| Some concerns like the steel pen manu- 
| facturers in Camden across the river, 
still send out intriguing statistics about 
the volume of their production. Theirs 
is a business that knows no depression. 
The pen and ink boys have to use as 
many pens to figure up losses as they 


did gains in other years. 
Ea © + 











PENING a box of brand new pens 

the other day, we came upon a 
little booklet that described their activ- 
ity. We learned that if one year’s out- 
put of these pens were made into one 
giant pen, it would be 65 feet high, 13 
feet wide and 12 inches thick. It would 
require a pen holder 20 feet thick. It 
would weigh as much as two locomo- 
tives. It would take 600 workers 300 
days to make it. It would contain 
enough steel to make 3000 miles of tele- 
phone wire. And if two years’ output 
of the pens were laid end to end, they 
would reach 3852 miles, or from Phila- 


| delphia to San Francisco. 




















Consolidated Indemnity 


and Insurance Company 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Figures Which Demonstrate 
Our Steady Progress: 


For the CALENDAR YEAR 1932 











we wrote net premiums - - - - - - - - $4,943,501.64 

For the CALENDAR YEAR 1931 
we wrote net premiums - - - - - - - - 4,141,972.34 
An increase of -------- $ 801,529.30 








In January, 1933 


we wrote net premiums - - - - - - - - $ 385,923.95 








In January, 1932 
we wrote net premiums - - - - - - - - 333,583.00 











An increase of -------- S$ 52.340.95 











We again thank our many friends for their 
loyal support and continued confidence. 


Consolidated Indemnity and Insurance Company 


John F. Gilchrist, \. Bertram Samuels. 


Chairman of the Board President 
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Lloyds Insurance Co. 
of America Statement 


The financial statement of Lloyds In- 
surance Company of America, as of 
Dec. 31, 1932, shows that the company 
the new year in a strong posi- 
The total admitted assets as of 
hat date are $8,951,253. The principal 

composing them are as follows: 

Government bonds, $643,061; state 
and municipal bonds, $1,312,749; rail- 

and public utilities, etc., $849,- 
641; preferred and common. stocks, 
$1,623,710; cash in banks and office, 
£405,743; first mortgage loans on real 
state, $1,044,845; real estate, $772,- 
92; premiums in course of collection 
iver 90 days due), $939,124; rein- 
e recoverable on _ paid losses, 
$391,193; interest due and accrued, 
$119,135; salvage recoverable on paid 
$574,553; accounts receivable 

and other assets, $274,709. 

The reserves as shown by the state- 

t are as follows: Loss and expense 
reserve, $4,035,530; unearned premium 
eserve, $1,808,795; commission _ re- 
serve, $226,439; reserve for taxes and 

liabilities, $418,605; contingency 
ve, $461,884. The capital is $1,- 

00,000 and the net surplus the same, 
naking the surplus to policyholders 
=? 000,000, 


American Statistical 
Society Talks Insurance 


Insurance was featured at the month- 
dinner meeting of the American 
Statistical Association, held February 
2s. Several insurance men were on the 
gram taking as their subject, “New 
Developments In Insurance Revealed 
By Statistics.” 

Henry Moir, president of the United 
States Life Insurance Company, dis- 
assed the farm mortgage loan situa- 

as it affects life insurance com- 

. W. F. Roeber, general manager 
National Council on Compensa- 
Insurance talked about recent 
ments in the compensation field 
iding the occupational disease haz- 
nd the mechanization of industry. 
Leslie, association general 
nager of the National Bureau of 
asuaity and Surety Underwriters, 
paper discussing casualty lines 

general and a paper by William N. 
n on fire and marine insurance 


Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of in- 
at Columbia University was 
ling officer and Max S. Osias 
iirman of the committee on 
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A Well Balanced Statement 


CENTRAL SURETY 


CORPORATION, “3% 





Qualified with 
U.S. Treasury 
Department 


Condensed Financial Statement as of December 31, 1932 


O perating 
in 44 States 


DENNIS HUDSON, President 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Com .. 5a ie er ale ocean A ee $ 398,558.17 
*Bonds: 
U. 8. Government ..........- 354,030.31 
State and Municipal .......... 1,646,774.05 
I oe ho aang Chu diese 313,129.16 


Public Utilities and Industrial ...... 56,687.04 $2,769,178.73 








Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, First Liens ......... 709,109.15 
Premiums in Course of Collection (under 90 days) .... 570,208.12 
ee SREP REE ROARS Ce ae on te OER CUR gra Menai fra ae ee 52,797.37 
Accrued Interest on Investments ................... 45,487.03 
ne ee MII noo dpc oo ke aweenataw co's 12,444.20 

TE a ha ea a Ca AS an thle Nn charlene eRe $4,159,224.60 


Bonds eligible for amortization valued on amortized basis; all others at market. 
THIS CORPORATION OWNS NO STOCKS. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums (50% Basis) ....... $ 994,238.70 
Reserve for Losses other than Schedule 
PR gh tani eat ms ate ei a ee $ 164,517.19 
Reserve for Liability and Compensation 
) | ie aad ree 


940,157.34 1,104,674.53 





Reserve for Commissions (not yet due) ............. 143,414.42 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Items Payable ......... 62,635.30 
Special Contract Reserve ............ 251,366.67 
Total Reserves ........ na Rr aes otic $2,556,329.62 
CAPITAL ..... wntouitene Ae . $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS 602,894.98 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS Mart: $1,602,894.98 
Total .. , ; - .... $4,159,224.60 


Net Premiums Written during 1932 (after reinsurance) $2,736,819.82 
Increase in Net Premiums Written 93,196.36 
Increase in Reserves . ne eee rae 101,176.69 


Home Office—Kansas City, Mo. 


futomobile—Accident and Health—Burglary—Elevator—Compen- 
sation—Employers’ Liability—Plate Glass—Public Liability— 
Teams—Fidelity and Suret} Bonds 
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Mid-Year Meeting of 
New Jersey Agents 


(€ one tded trom page 3D) 
it direct payment of compensation 
employees by insurance companies; 


cause an appeal in compensation 


cases to be 


made to the Court of Com- 


on Pleas of the county in which the 


earing was held and in which the ac- 


cident occurred; to extend the provi- 
n of the present resident agency law 
nelude domestic companies except 
as to policies issued direct from the 
home office of a domestic company; to 


trengthen the present law making it 


inlawful for any insurance company 
to do business in New Jersey unless 
censed by the Department of Banking 


and Insurance. There was considerable 


cussion of a bill which designates as 


“involuntary homicide” instead of “‘au- 


mobile manslaughter” deaths arising 


from the operation of automobiles, and 


was referred back to the committee 


for further study. 


The report of Secretary and Treas 


Edward M. 
to be in good 


showed the 
shape both 
William 
chairman of the executive 
that the 

been the 


ure? Schmults 


association 
as to numbers and financially. 
G. Hurtzig, 
stated 


committee, agency 


qualification bill had main 


ubject of discussion at practically all 
the meetings of the committee. 


William H. 


banking 


Kelly, commissioner of 


and insurance of New Jersey, 


was to have addressed the association 
ifter luncheon, but he was prevented 
from being present. The two other 
cheduled speakers were A. R. Law- 


commissioner of 
Leon A. 
Watson, expert, Schedule Rating Office 
of the State. Mr. confined 
himself to a thoughtful discussion of 


rence, special deputy 


banking and insurance, and 


Lawrence 


the trend and development of compen- 
sation insurance, and Mr. Watson took 
for his subject “Twenty Years of 
Progress.” 

Following the presentation of the 
Mr. 


expressing his deep appreciation and 


cane to Gough he spoke briefly, 


friendly relations 
had 
Underwriters 


reterring to the 


which for so many years existed 


between himself and the 


Association. 


Brief remarks were made by War 
ren LD. Gildersleeve, president of the 
New York State Association of Local 


Agents, and James K. Payne, president 
of the Philadelphia Association of In- 
surance Agents. During the morning 
session Walter J. Chase of Philadelphia 
was called upon by President 


y 


Living- 


to say a few words 


regarding 





Statement of Central 
Surety and Insurance Corp. 

A well-balanced 
proper designation of the annual finan- 
cial report of the Central Surety and 
Kansas City, 


statement is a very 


Insurance Corporation of 


Mo. The statement shows that as of 
Dec. 31, 1932, the total admitted assets 
were $4,159,225. President Dennis 


Hudson announces that the corporation 
owns no stocks. The value of its bonds 
itemized as follows: U.S. 
$354,030; and mu- 


railroad, $313,129; 


is $2,769,179, 
Government, state 
nicipal, $1,646,774; 
public utilities and industrial, $56,687. 
rhe capital of the company is $1,000, 
000 the which 
surplus to 


and surplus $602,895, 


makes a policyholders of 
$1,602,895. 

The reserve set up for losses amounts 
to $1,104,675 un- 
basis) 


and the reserve for 


earned premiums (50 cent 


is $994,239. 


per 

There is a special contract 
$251,367. The reserve for 
due) is $143,414 
and for taxes and other items payable, 


reserve of 
commissions (not yet 
$62,635. Net premiums written during 
reinsurance, were $2,736,- 
$93,196 


1932, after 
over 1951. 
$101,177. 


820, an increase of 


The increase in reserves is 


Consolidated Indemnity and 
Insurance Co. Statement 
of the Consoli- 


The steady progress 


dated Indemnity and Insurance Com- 
pany of New York is shown by its fi- 
nancial statement as of Dec. 31, 1932. 


For that year the wrote net 


premiums of $4,943,502 which 


company 
Was an 
increase of $801,529 over the previous 
year. That the present year is reflect- 
ing the same fine showing is proved by 
the fact that the net premiums written 
in January, 1932, $333,583, the 
net premiums written during the first 
month of the present year were $385,- 


The Con- 


were 


924, an increase of $52,341. 


solidated Indemnity and _ Insurance 
Company was organized in 1927. John 
I. Gilchrist is chairman of the board 


of directors and A. Bertram Samuels is 
president. 


Mr. Chase said that 
troubles today con- 





branch offices. 
most of the agents’ 
sist almost wholly because of the com- 
petition between the companies and 
agents. He said that such 
branch offices, inland marine insurance, 
company 


matters as 


methods of 
“This busi- 
ness is our business,” he said. “We loan 
it to the Everything is 
being done in favor of the companies 


ete., are solely 


competing with the agents. 
companies. 


to regulate the agents.” He was loudly 


applauded. 





Strong Annual Statement 
of European General Re. 


U. S. Branch, Writing Casualty Re-ln- 
surance, Closes Year in Good Shape 
Under T. L. Haff Management 


The United States branch of the 
European General Reinsurance Con- 
pany, Ltd., of which Theodore L. Haff 
is manager, publishes a strong annual 
statement as of 1932. 
The company writes casualty, fidelity 


December 31, 


and surety reinsurance in this country. 

Of its total admitted assets of $15, 
237.450, the iargest individual item is 
the company’s holdings in bonds which 
allocated as follows: Government 
bonds, $1,543,865; municipal bonds, 
$260,000; railroad $3,063,116; 
public utility bonds, $4,671,344 and mis- 
cellaneous $94,312. In_ stocks 
the company holds $2,025,618 in public 
utility issues, $409,992 in railroads and 
$492,605 in miscellaneous stocks. All 
the above valuations are according to 
the New York Insurance Department 
standard. Investments of the company 


are 
bonds, 


bonds, 


in mortgages amount to $1,293,052. 
The cash in banks and in office held 
by the European General amounts to 
accrued is listed 
The premiums in course 


$157,635 and interest 
at $152,346. 


of collection, not due over ninety days, 


amount to $1,035,661 and other mis- 
cellaneous assets total $37,905. 
Among its liabilities, the company 


lists a reserve for compensation and 
liability which $3,184,868 
and a reserve for losses other than lia- 
bility of $2,856,268. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve amounts to $3,131,553 and 


amounts to 


a reserve for commissions of $435,165. 
Reserve for taxes and other expenses 
amounts to $442,740. 

Beyond the above listed reserves the 
company has set up a contingency re- 
serve of $2,166,825 and a special re 
serve of $520,031. 

The statement shows that after these 
large accounted for, the 
company has a net surplus of $1,650; 
000, which, plus its deposit capital of 
$850,000, allows it a surplus to policy- 
holders of $2,500,000. 


reserves are 


Surety Underwriters Ass'n 
of Massachusetts 

Recently elected officers of the Surety 
Underwriters Association of Massachu- 
setts are Clark B. Bristol of the Cem 
tury Indemnity Company, president; 
Tracy W. Ames of the National Surety 
Company, vice-president. 


> 
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PPILLLLPLEL OLE LLL PILL LOLOL LLL LOLS, 


Pleasant Anticipations ; 


for 


BUSINESS OR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN WHO ARE 
THINKING OF THEIR OWN RETIREMENT YEARS 


yrrner 


A practical soliciting or mailing 
purpose of presenting 


circular, expressly prepared for the 
Retirement Income—with or without insur- 
ance—to women, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The State Mutual is now writing 
both male and female juveniles 


¢ 


Life or Endowment Insurance on 
who have actually passed their 
tenth birthday. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Assurance Company 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 
err 





z orerer 


or 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 
Child Forms 
Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 

Very Liberal Renewals 
Splendid Territory 











Texas Life Insurance Company 
Write today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V-Pres. Waco, Texas 
Sales Possibilities 


Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment | 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


| George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 

















“GRAND RAPIOS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS. 





















Penge RICHARDSON, United States Manage 
GENERAL BUILDING -4TY 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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TODAY— 


more than ever before! 


Insureds, small as well as large, are carefully 
scrutinizing the financial setup, condition and 
practices of the companies whose policies they 


hold. 


This Company’s and its Affiliated Companies’ 
financial statement leaflets as of June 30th, 
1932, are at your service. 


Fstablished 1809 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 
Limited 


150 William Street New York City 


Writing FIRE and ALL Kindred Lines 


f1 











CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFERS 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Non-Medical. Standard and Sub-Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
ment. 


Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 


Territory available in 17 states west of the 
Mississippi River and in Illinois and Florida. 


Write direct to Home Office 




















Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y 


Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 


A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 




















OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


| THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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ACTUARIES 


ACTUARIES 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Ceonsaltants 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 


Audits Caleulations 
Examinations 


25 CHURCH STREET 


GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specialising in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pensien Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 














MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 











WOODWARD, FONDILLER, RYAN & SHARP 


Consultants 








Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


Comsulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Comsulting Actuary 


555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.1A. 


Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Sem!-Tropical Business 


2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 


Author “A System and Accounting for « Life 
Insurance Company” 


Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Bustness—Pensions 


228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Phone Franklin 6559 











Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Comsulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Keneas City 








INSPECTIONS 














J. H. O’YROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 
GERMANTOWN 5108 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOMBARD (674 
DREXEL BLDG. 














T. J. McCOMB 


Cousulting Actuary 


Celcerd Bidg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Comsulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred B. Swarts, C. P. A. 
EB. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Comsulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


and 600 Security Bidg.. Kansas City. Me. 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 











INSPECTIONS 














24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 

Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 

of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 

FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincola 3202 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























Frank H. Davis Addresses 
Philadelphia Ass'n 


(Concluded from page 17) 


ment, and has since become, in the 
words of George Ott, president of the 
Philadelphia Association, “one of the 
most popular life insurance executives 
in America.” He possesses in full meas- 
ure that great sales asset, the develop- 
ment of which he urged upon every 
life insurance agent—enthusiasm and 
pride in his business. “Life insurance 
does not have to be recast, renovized 
or altered in any detail in order to 
meet the current distressful condi- 
tions,” he said. The institution of life 
insurance has all through the depres- 
sion carried out its planned program, 
paying out billions exactly as it was 
planned that it should ever since its 
organization. And this in spite of the 
fact that last year saw the business 
assuming practically the function and 
role of the savings banks in addition 
to its primary function of guarantee- 
ing protection to its millions of policy- 
holders through the payment of death 
and maturity claims. 

“Don’t try to establish any new plans 
—any new program of selling or any 
short cuts,” he warned. “You know 
enough, if you will only decide when 
to do it. Get out and find the people 
with needs for your service and you 
will do the job.” Refinement of meth- 
ods can be carried too far, he says, 
but the fundamentals and an enthusi- 
astic presentation of the service you 
have to offer will always be _ indis- 
pensable. 

Mr. Davis said he looked forward 
with hope and confidence to the new 
administration in our national affairs, 
and he urged everyone to get behind 
those who are carrying on our govern- 
mental affairs and make their task the 
easier. He said in connection with 
these remarks that he had been a Re- 
publican in the recent contest, but he 
was non-partisan in his gesture of co- 
operation. Just a hint of the G.O.P. 
spirit cropped out, however, when he 
repeated someone’s saying that the new 
administration tackles the job of bring- 
ing back prosperity enjoying consid- 
erable advantages, considering the fact 
that we now have nearly four years 
of depression behind us. 

Looking ahead to better days, Mr. 
Davis pictured the people of the coun- 
try traversing the valley of depression. 
“But what is a valley but a depression 
between two hills?” There was a hill 
from which we descended in 1929, and 
there is another ahead whose heights 
even today challenge the spirit and 
fortitude of life insurance men. They 
will be in the vanguard of the march 
up the incline, the speaker declared. 
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